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fend Values in the East 


Our good -friend. Young of New 
York has asked me why land sells 
one-half cheaper in the east than in 
the west. There is ne question about 
this fact. The entire eastern half of 
the country, including’ New. England, 
the old eastern section of the middie 
States and the entire south, have 
lower land -values than the western 
half of the middle west and some 
sections of the far west. You don’t 
have to go far to find the reasons. 
The east is old, the west is young, 
The desire has been to take up these 
newer lands -because of their richer 
fertility, and for a while they were 
richer; nevertheless, the same abuse 
has been given them that had been 
formerly given the eastern lands, 

From standpoint. of production, 
there is not a great deal of difference. 
Examined from this viewpoint, you 
will find that the acre yield in ‘the 
eastern half of the country is higher 
than the acre yield of the western 
half, despite the fact that the west is 
younger and ‘at its lands have been 
cropped.a half century instead of a 
century or two. Another thing, ag- 
riculture in the west has been 
boomed, People have placed a higher 
value on agricultural lands there than 
heres. In many respects the state leg- 
islators have given more . favorable 
legislation. Agriculture has been ig- 
nored in the east. It is prized in the 
west. 

Western Agencies Boom Farming 

There also has been better co-op- 
eration in the west between the dif- 
ferent. industrial institutions. Rail- 
roads have tried to help farmers 
instead of depressing them. 
roads. have ~boomed the _ sections 
through which their roads pass; they 
have advertised their advantages; 
they have helped to introduce better 
live stock. In- many instances they 
have given favorable freight rates. 
Until recently the policy of the rail- 
roads in the east has been to get the 
last doller they possibly could from 
the farmers. Many eastern railroads 
have done their share in keeping 
farmers poor, which means in helping 
depress agriculture. They could do 
much if they would. They could make 
more favorable rates for live stock. 
They -could make more favorable 
rates for lime. They could advertise 
the great lands, and in this way let 
the world know of the. agricultural 
advantages. 

You see, if you bring a lot of peo- 
ple into a section it makes agricul- 
ture more intensive, creates a higher 
interest; it advances the land valr ; 
it makes farming more prosperous. 
A redirected view on the part of all 
industrial agencies, cities, towns, leg- 
islators and other officials will do 
much to brighten the outlook of 
farming in the east, and hence draw 
intelligent men and women into the 
business of farming. I believe that if 
our eastern railroads, our state de- 
partments of agriculture, our cham- 
bers of commerce and other local in- 
stitutions would begin to boom east- 
en farming instead of exploiting it 
to get all out of it they collectively 
can, farming in the east would take 
on a new meaning and bigger profits 
would follow. 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


Our eastern farms are all right 
and our eastern farmers are all_right. 
Circumstances are against both. Al- 


though the east enjoys the best mar-. 


kets in the world, the transfer of 
farm products from the-country to 
the city puts the profits into the 
hands of middlemen and prevents the 
farmer from getting even a semblance 
of his legitimate share. Western lands 
have been capitalized from the stand- 
point of their earning capacities. 
That has not been done as yet in the 
east. The products of the west, as 
a rule, are not of an extremely” per- 
ishable nature. They can be more 
readily held at home and’ preserved 
until a just price is obtained for 
them, This is not so easy to do with 
the products of the east. Dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry products, fruit and truck 
products, and a hundred. and one 
other things raised for the local mar~ 
kets of a more perishable nature can 
be kept only a short time at most. 
With the eastern farmer it is take 
what he is offered. -Hastern: farmers 
are not organized as they should be, 
and until they become organized so 


Rail-. 


“Sa 
? 
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as to control markets and be a purty 
to the prices to be fixed, there wil! he 
no just division of the money that 
the consumers pay. 

Our metheds of marketing, th 
fore, have much to do with dep: 
ing land values. Let farming b« 
ganized at the farm end so that 
producers may obtain a juster 
ward for their labors, and eas: 
agriculture can be commercialize 
as to give lands a value comme 
ate with their real worth. Eas 
and southern farmers have no ca 
to_worry. The climate is all ri 
the rain supply is all right, the 
are.all. right, the ‘markets 
all. right, and~ the potential 
ducing: powers of the lands ar: 
right. It will not be long until 
advancing movement will be in h 
In the mearitime, farmers should 
thinking and. acting in referenc 
organization. They should carr 
their fight for their legitimate s! 
of the money worth -of their p 
ucts, and they should insist on fa 
able legislation, a square deal 
the other industries with which t 
articulate, and the true wortl 
their sectione and their advant 
will become apparent to all the we 
(C. 'W. B. 





Best Methods of Egg Marketing 


*DR M. E. PENNINGTOR, U 8 DEPT OF A(ar 


The handling of eggs requires 
Same care and exactness of details as 
the handling. of poultry. We hive 
been conducting some experimental 
shipments of eggs from the sot 
feeling that if the southern eg 
which has always been abused by 
northern receiver—could be got 
market in such wise that it fulfi 
market requirements, the met! 
of handling for the northern or wv 
ern egg would be assured. 

I need not tell of: the 
quantity of deteriorated and at 
lutely useless eggs which came 
every packing house during the 
precedented hot weather of the | 
summer. Current receipts, where 
old “case count” method of buyin 
prevailed, often showed 30 dozen ezz: 
that properly belonged in the ba 
of rots and 10 dozen that 
squeezed, by hard pushing, into 
“seconds.” Case after case was 
dled without finding a strictly fr 
egg in the lot. ~ 

Under such circumstances the u: 
market grades were handled wit! 
refrigeration all the way to the n 
ket center. These same marke 
grades were chilled as soon as 
reached the packing house and | 
in a chilled condition throug! 
their marketing. Some of them 
put into cold storage and are 
there, waiting the ends of the us 
storage period. 

The results of our work on 
Shipping and candling of eggs 
consider most encouraging. If 
packer is provided with refriger: 
and eggs can be got to him in a f: 
condition, it is perfectly” possib! 
maintain that condition until the 
sumer is reached in the ordinry 
course of routine marketing. 

There has been considerable 
troversy concerning the candlinz 
eggs, whether they should be ch 
before candling or whether the 
should be candled warm as rec: 
and chilled afterwards. We belie 
that it is impossible to candle a w’ 
egg accurately. In all of our exper'i- 
mental work in the laboratory, 
candling must be far more exact 
is required by commercial condit 
we have found that the eggs must be 
chilied to below 50 degrees, prefe 
bly between 35 and 40, if the accuracy 
that we demand is to be obtained 

Estimates have placed the _ losses 
due to bad handling of poultry and 
eggs at 10% of the total value of the 
product; estimates also place the total 
value of the poultry and eggs pre 
duced in the United States at approx 
imately $750,000,000 a year. Accord- 
ing to our observations the estimate 
of. @ 10% loss is too low. Studies made 
in various localities, and at various § 
times, indicate that about 8% of the 
eggs which come off the farms «re ? 
total loss before the consumer 
reached. In addition to this are (he 
enormous losses occurring throus? 
deterioration, though the eggs ™4 
still be marketable 


enorm 


*Excerpts from paper read Dé tore 
National poultry, butter and egg © 
vention at Chicago. 
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What to Do with Fair Grounds 


Leading Agricultural Specialists Give Their Opinions—Too Bad That Equipment Generally Lies Idle Fifty or More 
Weeks Annually—Nearly All. Are Agreed That Some Use Should Be Made of Areas and Buildings-—Parks, 
Picnic Grounds, School Gardens, Experimental Plots, and Social Centers All Find Advocates 


The utilization of fair grounds and buildings 


when not actually devoted to the fair is a proper - 


question which has agitated the minds of many 
farmers as well as directors of fairs. The feel- 
ng is very general that these areas and build. 
ings should be utilized for various purposes, 
so as to meet the needs of the community better 
than they ordinarily do during the single week 
that most fairs are in operation. The directors 
of experiment stations and the agricultural col- 
leges also have their ideas on betterment in this 
direction, Herewith they set forth hints how 
fair boards may serve the communities as well 
as gain some slight income from land and equip- 
ment.—[Editor. 

Fair grounds, as a rule, are used only one 
week in the year. The questions of utilizing 
them for the benefit of the farmers during 
the other 51 is worth considering. I suggest 
three things that can be done with them: 

Use them as parks &and for picnic grounds, 
making them a social center of the county, 
where Sunday school, family and neighbor- 
hood picnics can be held. Through co-opera- 
tion With the agricultural colleges, landscape 
plans might be provided for their develop- 
ment. In planting them care should be taken 
to use trees and shrubs well suited for plant- 
ing on home grounds in that community. The 
state fair grounds of Ohio afford a splendid 
example of what can be done in this line. 
The planting need not ’ 


izations, moreover, would be willing to pay a 
nominal sum for the use of the grounds and 
this would go a’ considerable way toward 
maintenance. Grounds weli planted and well 
kept up would soon become a source of pride 
to the community, and many uses would soon 


be found for them that cannot be considered 


at present.—[Prof H. C. Price; Ohio State 
University. 


Fletcher Suggests Experiments 


The use made of the fair grounds depends 
upon the communjty and the location. In 
some places the grounds might be used for 
children’s gardens. In other cases, and espe- 
cially state fair grounds, part of the ground 
could be used to advantage in growing plots 
of forage crops and in rotation and fertilizer 
experiments, so the farmers who visit the 
fair in the fall may have concrete demonstra- 
tions along these lines. The exhibits and the 
usefulness of the average fair are apt to be 
ephemeral. The utilization of part of the 
land, as I have suggested, would contribute 
toward more substantial results.—[Dr S. W. 
Fletcher, Director Virginia Experiment Station. 


New York State College of Agriculture. 

The question you raise about the better 
utilization of agricultural fair grounds is one 
to which I have given consideration. Much 
will depend upon the location and accessibil- 
ity of the grounds with reference to towns 
and communities. If all the ground is 
required for fair purposes during fair week 
it does not seem that any use could be made 
of it except for meadow or grazing, or pos- 
sibly play grounds for city children under 
proper instruction and supervision. When 
the grounds are large enough to set aside 
some definite area for cultivation, they 
could be turned into gardens in which 
children could be taught lessons in plant 
growing. 

The work should be undertaken by the 
local fair association, but under such expert 
direction as I have no doubt the college or 
the station would cheerfully supply without 
expense to the association. The local school 
authorities should be largely intrusted in the 
matter, and the whole plan arranged under 
some systematic co-operation between the col- 
lege or the station, the local school authorities 

and the fair associa- 





be expensive. As Many 
native growing trees 
and shrubs sho.ld be 
ised as possible. The 
planting can be done 
from year to year 
without much expense 
and the fair grounds 
will keep growing 
more beautiful each 
vear. 

2. I suggest that 
part be’used as school 
gardens, for demon- 
stration in the grow- 
ing of. farm- crops. 








. tion. These gardens, 
, of course, would have 
to be fenced separate 
from the rest of the 
grounds if stock is to 
be turned in to pas- 
ture.—[Prof C. , A 
4 Atkeson, West Vir- 
ginia University. 
The fact that our 
county fairs usually 
come in the midst of 
the growing season, 
makes it difficult to 
devote the grounds to 
any sort of crop grow- 











Two or three acres ing between times. 
could be utilized in The use which has 
growing such | crops seemed to me the most 
as soy beans, cow- rational to make of 
peas, alfaifa, kafir these grounds is’ to 
corn and. such crops convert them into 
as are not commonly. ‘ : : és , = ite parks. A _ bill was 
2rown in the com- 2 passed last year in 
munity, This could Usual and Often Unsatisfactory Method of Stacking Small Grain our state legislature 


be arranged so these 
crops would be at the 
their best at the time 
of the fair and serve 
as an object lesson. 
The extension depart- 
ments of agricultural coileges and the exper- 
iment stations would be glad to do their 
share. Agriculture will soon be taught in all 
rural schools, and if such grounds are main-_ 
tained the county teachers’ institutes could 
hold one or two of their sessions during the 
summer at the fair grounds and the school 
gardens would be valuable object lessons for 
their use. : 

3. Why not. use the grounds and build- 
ings as thus developed for summer farmers’ 
institutes? 

Objection will be raised at once to the 
expense. The cost of keeping up the grounds 
and using them during the entire summer 
would be very small in proportion to the 
service they would render. The various organ- 


States and Canada. 


- munities. 


This illustration represents the ordinary method of stacking small grain in the United 
These stacks show that the bundles are large, resulting in a rough 
stack, which will not turn water as well as where the bundles are smaller and more atten- 
tion is given to keeping the surface of the stack reasonably smooth. 
stacking small grains is to keep the center of the stack high and solid, so that when 
settling is complete, the butts of the bundles will be considerably lower than the heads. 
If this one item is looked after, stack will not “‘take water.” 


Utilization of fair grounds for only one 
week out of 52 is not sufficient justification 
for the effort and the expenditure. In some 
cases a local organization can make use of 
these grounds. In some cases a school could 
use them. The solution, I think, lies in an 
entirely new plan of state extension work. 
With a regular extension prografn the county 
fairs ought to be the meeting places for the 
prove-up of the local work of the year. The 
grounds ought to be available for many kinds 
of picnics and gatherings. I think th in 
time they could be made useful agents in the 
development of the political life of the com- 
It is only when we hitch the forces 
tp to a general scheme or plan that we really 
Make them effective—[{Dean L. H. Bailey, 

* 4 


The first essential in 


authorizing the state 
fair board to make 
arrangements with 
the city for the 
use of its grounds 
in this way.—[Dr 
Charles E. Thorne, Ohio Experiment Station. 

The county fair grounds could be used with 
benefitas branch experiment stations or demon- 
stration farms..A portion of the grounds could 
be fenced off and demonstration plats main- 
tained. Upon these plats the local application of 
results secured at the state experiment station 
could be determined and the results would be 
apparent to those attending the fair. The re- 
sults from previous years could also be sum- 
marized and kept posted for comparison on 
large bulletin boards adjacent to the plats.— 
[D. J. Crosby, Specialist in Agricultural Bduca- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture. 

We have used small areas on some of the 
fair grounds for growing grains and forage 

{To Page 723.] 





ORE than $2,000,000 were lost in 

1911 by the farmers of the five 

leading wheat states, Kansas, 

North Dakota, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Indiana, because their No 3 wheat 
did not test No 2, writes L. T. Perrill of Kan- 
sas to this magazine. The yield in 1911 was 
light, too. Add to this the loss from having 
No 4 and sample wheat, the sun would reach 
more than twice this amount. Much of this 
damage is done between the time the wheat 
is harvested and the time it is threshed. The 
greatest damage to wheat occurs in the shock. 
Few pay any attention to the number, the 
size, or greenness. of the bundles placed in 
the shock. The larger the shock the less 
number of shocks to start, is the policy of 
many shockers. The shocks can be protected 
by caps if there is a chance of a storm com- 
ing before the wheat can be stacked. Good 
caps will keep much of the water out of the 
shock. .The wheat that is dry when cut 
with the- binder is so fluffy that the bundles 
cannot be shocked so as to «protect the 
grain. 

Wheat should not be left in the shock 
more than one week. Especially is this true 
in the middle west, where the shocks must 
withstand many rainstorms. The records of 
the weather station at Kansas agricultural 
eollege show that the average annual rain- 
fall between June 1 and September 1° for 
the past 10 years was 16 inches. The average 
total yearly rainfall for the same length of 
time is 36144 inches... Thus, nearly one-half of 
the rain comes when the Wheat is in the shock. 

It is impossible for all farmers to thresh 
their--wheat within one week after shocking. 
Only those farmers who own a machine or 
live clase to where the machine begins the 
séason’s run, can thresh.early. Others 
should btack their wheat. The wheat is safe 
then, and can be threshed at any time in 
the future. 

Wheat cut in the dough or green stage 
should be dried in the shock before stacking. 
If this is not done, stack burning may dam- 
age the grain. Stack burning is caused by 
placing in-the stack grain with a high mois- 
ture content. There is- little chance for cir- 
culation of air in the stack, as the straw 
packs closely. . Consequently, the heat gen- 
erated in the bundles becomes so great as 
to burn or cause chemical changes in the 
kernels. Wheat that is badly damaged is 
unfit for flour-making purposes. Wheat that 
is headed when green may be stack burned. 
Experiments made to show the loss by leaving 
wheat in the shock were started last year 
by Kansas agricultural college, but because 
-of the dry weather in that part of the state 
where the wheat was planted, few definite 
figures. were obtained. One experiment.Was 
concluded. and tends to prove the loss to 
farmers: Part of one field of wheat was 
stacked; the remainder of the’grain was left 
in the field. After the shocks had stood 60 
days, in which time there were several heavy 
rainstorms, such as are common at that sea- 
son of the year, all the wheat was threshed. 
The stacked wheat graded No 2, hard, and 
sold: ‘tor 92% ‘ents a bushel. The shocked 


wheat graded No 3, hard, and sold for 90 
fents, a difference of 2% cents a bushel. 


Effect of Early Plowing 


Val of 

Cost Val of crop less 

Yiedp paof cropat cost of 
a in bus pe'pat’n 80c p bu pe’p'at'n 


$3.42 wt 47 
8.52 


11,57 
12.63 9.08 
14.50 


18.85 

18.89 15.34 

22,19 18.29 

26.14 21.44 

26.77 22.32 
23.73 


Method of preparation 


Disked, not plowed. 
Plowed Sept 15, 3 in.... 
Plowed Sept 15, 7 in.... 
Double disked July : 
plowed Sept 15, J in.. sae 
Plowed Aug 15, 7 ot 
worked until Sept’ 15. ‘ 
Plowed Aug 15, 7 221 7 
Double disked July 5, 
plowed Aug 15, 7 in...32. .70 
Plowed July 15, 3 in....33.46 4.45 
Listed July 15, in, 
ridges split Aug 15....34.35 3. 27.48 
Listed July 15, 
worked down .........35. 3.7 28.05 24.35 
Plowed July 15, 7 in. 4.9 39.69 25.74 


The lowering of the ciate of grain is not 
the only loss from leaving the grain in the 
shock. Experiments by the college show that 
early-plowed ground is best for the wheat. 
If the grain is stacked, the ground is ready 
to be prepared for the next crop. If the field 
is covered with shocks, nothing can be done 
unless the space between the rows of shocks 
is disked. 

The well-stacked grain can be threshed- at 
any time, provided the outside bundles are 
not wet.. The good stack insures dry wheat 
which will thresh out clean.- Often so many 
of the shock bundles are damp, from rain or 
that much of the grain remains in the 
This is lost, since most of- the’straw 
used for bedding. 
buyer pays much attention to the outward 
appearance of the grain. The kernels from 
the outer bundles of the shocks are bleached, 
more or less, by the sun and rain. This 
grain is mixed with the good wheat; reducing 
the grade of the good wheat. 
ing, the exposure increases the moisture con- 
tent of the grain. > 

Grain -not only is lowered in grade by 
sprouting, but it actually loses weight. An 
experiment conducted by the Arkansas sta- 
tion proves this. Equal weights of the same 
wheat were sprouted under uniform -and 
favorable conditions. At the close of every 
sprouting period the samples were air dried 
and, later, the absolute amounts of dry mat- 
ter in the dried samples and original sam- 
ples were determined. The 
table shows the loss of weight undergone 
by wheat sprouting for different lengths of 
time: 


3.55 
3.90 


dew, 
straw. 
is burned or 


Loss in Weight from Sprouting 


Parts remaining of Parts lost of 
Time sprouted each 100 parts each 100 parts 


hours ‘ 1.5 
hours 2; 
hours z 5. 
hours $ 6. 
hours a 10. 

144 hours . 11. 

This means that if wheat is sprouted 144 
hours, at which time the kernels are begin- 
ning to burst, more than one-tenth of the 
original weight is lost. 

Of course, the stacking increases the cost 
of getting the grain from the field to the 
mill, but not so much as might be expected. | 
The department of agriculture shows the cost” 
of stacking and thén ‘threshing wheat in Min- 


nesota to be $1.22 an acfe< The cost of shock 


“The grain 


Besides ‘bleach-* 


following 








threshing is 99 cents an acre, a difference of 
23 cents an acre in favor of shock threshing. 
But it has been shown that, unless the wheat 
in the shock is threshed at once, there is 
enough greater loss to more than. balance 
this saving in the threshing bill. 

There are other factors which favor stack- 
ing. One of these is that the owner of the 
wheat can watch all the c perations of thresh- 
ing when the wheat has been put in the stack. 
The pitchers in the field, do not always Clean 
up the loose unthreshed grain when they are 
loading the wagons for the machine. .The 
farmer can seé to it that they clean .up 
around the stacks arid, since he has hauled 
his own bundles, he will have all this loose 
grain in the stack. Another is, the stack, 
if well built, is a good place for the farmer 
to hold his grain for higher prices. Of course, 
the bin is better for this purpose, but few 
farmers have enough bins to hold the entire 
wheat crop. If a farmer lives close to a 
railroad, he can plow a fireguard around a 
few stacks. easier than he can around the 
shocks. If the stacks are built near a corral, 
the straw can be piled or stacked so the stock 
can eat it. Everything considered, then, 
stacking wheat pays. 


KINKS IN HARVESTING 


Cc. A. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS 


The bulk of the small grain crop in the 
United States is taken from the field with a 
six or seven, or what is better, an 8-foot four- 
horse binder. . Now what are some of the 
difficulties? 

To begin with; there is absolutely no diffi- 
culty provided the ground is firm and the 
grain stands up well, and you happen to get 
a good binding twine. Occasionally heavy 
rains. just prior to cutting so soften the 
ground that it is impossible to do'a good 
jub with the modern binder. The..traction 
force on the drive wheel frequently results 
in the’ clogging of the machinery and the 
slipping of this wheel. This has- been par- 
tially overcome by mounting a three-horse 
power gasoline engine on the frame of the 
binder and using this to operate the binding 
device, the reel and the sickle. While this 
method of relieving the drive wheel of some 
of the strain has not been universally adopted, 
it is way beyond the experimental stage and 
will probably become popular rapidly. There 
are some difficulties connected with this, but 
these are being taken care of, and this new 
use for the gasoline engine promises to help 
a whole lot during a wet season. Further- 
more, it lessegs the draft of the binder, mak- 
ing it possible to use three Norses on an 8-foot 
binder where four were formerly demanded. 

Another problem is how to handle down 
grain. This has partially been overcome by 
a more careful and delicate adjustment of 
levers for tilting the machine, and enabling 
the driver to pick up grain;-whicl is badly 
lodged. A recent dévice has been placed on 
the market, which when attached to the outer 
edges.of the reel blades, makes it possible 
to. Hftt_ up. Abe. down grain and -throw it on 
the binder. more Fomubetels pyeo 
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GETTING MOST OUT OF THE SOIL 





ever before. This consists of a number of 
steel fingers on each reel blade, so adjusted 
that. when the reel strikes the grain these 
fingers pass under, lift it up, then drop down 
when the grain has-been severed by the sickle. 
Just how practical this will be remains to be 
seen, but it is a promising invention. 

The shocking of small grain in the humid 
region requires careful attention. The bundles 
at the center of the shock must be firmly 
placed, so that when the shock is finally com- 
pleted and capped, it will not twist down 
while settling, or be easily blown down dur- 
ing a windstorm. Much small grain was dam- 
aged during 1911, largely because of poor 
shocking. 

Now, as to twine. For the season of 1911 
I bought 2200 pounds of binder twine, to be 
used in cutting 800 acres, mostly oats, but a 
little wheat and barley. The twine was made 
py one of the most reliable and -well-estab- 
lished twine companies in the country, and 
was guaranteed. When we got the twine on 
the binder we had a great deal of difficulty 
in that in some places it was abnormally 
thick, running to the size of a common lead 
pencil, while in others it was so thin that it 
snapped with very slight pressure. This 
made all sorts of trouble. It is strange 
to me that a well-established concern with 
a reputation that it could, not afford to 
injure would put out twine of this kind. Of 
course, the dealer who sold to us was inno- 
cent, and while he offered to take it back 
(and did take some of it back), a lot of time 
was lost, and this is a serious problem when 
a large amount of small grain has to be har- 
vested dn a hurry. I con’t know how this 
could be overcome, but I trur’ twine manu- 
facturers will be more carefui in the future. 
I think small grain growers should report 
direct to the makers of the twine instances of 
this kind, for I believe that the majority of 
makers are only too anxious to put out a 
vroduct that will be entirely satisfactory. 


Skill in Stacking Grain 


The first thing to be considered in stacking 
any kind of small grain is to so construct 
the stack as to secure complete protection 
from rains. The handsomest stack is not 
always the best. It is comparatively easy to 
put up a smooth-appearing stack if that is 
the only consideration. To make a stack so 
that the bundles will droop or slope down 
and out is highly desirable; for with this 
construction rain will do little or no damage, 
no matter how heavy. 

To secure this, begin the base of the stack 
as you would an ordinary shock. Continue 
to place bundles in circles around this central 
point until the bottom is of the desired size. 
Then for the first 5 feet keep the middle 
full and solid, and place the butts of the 
outer cirele of bundles 6 inches beyond those 
of the previous layer. This forms what is 
commonly known as the “bulge.”’ After that, 
begin to draw in gradually, being sure to keep 
the center of the stack much higher than the 
outside. Also see that the center is very full, 
and that the bundles are so placed that this 
portion of the stack is just as solid as it can 
be made. Do not step on the outside layer 
of bundles if this can be avoided. Continue 
to draw in gradually until the top is reached, 
remembering always that the prime requisite 
in making a stack is to have a center that 
will settle considerably less than the outside. 
When the settling is completed, the bundles 


will hang down so that if a driving rain forces 
in the moisture it will not penetrate but will 
run out. 

If these suggestions are observed, a stack 
of wheat or oats or rye will keep indefinitely. 
Last fall where stacking was practiced gen- 
erally there was little loss, even though in 
many places the stacks had.to remain out 
during the entire winter. This was true in 
the northwest and in western Canada. Har- 
vest was late, and the wet weather which 
came on early made it impossible to thresh 
all the small grains, and a considerable por- 
tion had to be held over. The topping of 
the stack is exceedingly important. If this is 
well done the damage or loss will be trifling 
Break the last bundles carefully and fit them 
just as skillfully as you would place shingles 
on a roof, thrusting in three or four long 
wooden pins at least 4 or 5 feet in length. 


SOLVING PROBLEM IN FERTILITY 
W. Y. VELIE, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 

In the fruit producing section of the Hud- 
son fiver valley the question of maintaining 
the fertility of the soil is a problem. We 
buy manure from a city where it is a waste 
product, that must be disposed of. If the 
grower is situated near a small city, he can 
usually procure it by drawing direct from the 
stables with his own teams. To those who 
are not so favorably located, the problem of 
getting it is solved by procuring it from the 
large cities from which it is shipped out by 
scow or railroad. It is procured in this local- 
ity from New York city, and the business of 
gathering and selling this heretofore waste 
product has assumed great proportions, as a 
great many firms are engaged in this busi- 
ness. About 25,000 tons are sold yearly to 
the growers on the west bank of the Hudson, 
between Cornwall and Highland. 

It is a law in the cities that this manure 
must be removed from the manure pits every 
day or two, and for this reason in former 
years the owners of stables were compelled 
to pay for the disposal of manure, but since 
the great demand for it and the advent of 
metor trucks, automobiles and trolley cars, 
with the consequent less proportionate num- 
ber of horses, the horse manure companies 
now pay a nominal price but agree to keep 
the pits clean as prescribed by the city law. 

All of the horse manure companies have 
a great number of dump carts that gather 
up the manure and take it to dock dumps, 
located both on the Hudson and the East 
rivers. The drivers are paid by the ton, 
so they all drive their loads over a scale on 
the dump, then go up an incline to a plat- 
form that overhangs a scow being loaded for 
shipment. On this boat are trimmers that 
build up the cargo in a square-cornered load 
6 to 8 feet high. Where the manure is to be 
shipped by rail, the flat cars or cars with a 
4-foot side are run on railroad transfer scows 
and towed to the dumps and the manure 
loaded from above in the same manner as 
it is loaded on the large scows. 

A carload weighs 25 to 50 tons, and a scow 
will carry 150 to 600 tons. These scows are 
towed up the river in fleets of four to eight 
and dropped off at the various docks. It is 
the practice of some of the manure compa- 
nies to float these cars across the river and 
run them outside of Jersey City during the 
summer months and-store in huge piles until 
the farmers can handle it again. Most of 


this manure is delivered in the fall, com- 
mencing about October 15 and continuing until 
navigation is closed from the freezimg of the 
river. When it arrives at the dock, the local 
dealer informs the farmers and they send 
their teams, and either stack it in piles 
around the dock or draw it direct to the 
farm. When stacked in piles the farmers 
can draw it any time during the winter. It 
is weighed again, and each farmer is charged 
with the actual weight. ® 

Sometimes five or six farmers will buy a 
full scow, unload it in one large pile, taking 
the New York weight and afterwards divide 
it equally by measure. This method is fol- 
lowed in cases where the manure is unloaded 
at a private dock, where there is no scale. 
Of coursé, the price is less where there is 
this risk of loss in weight by shrinkage. 
Sometimes the New York dealers are accused 
of playing the hose on the scow before leav- 
ing, under the pretense that the water is used 
to keep the manure from burning, but it adds 
to the weight materially nevertheless. 


Local Prices to Farmers 


The local dealer usually charges 25 to 40 
eents a ton for his profit, according to the 
length of time he has to give in settlement 
of the bills. He has to furnish but one or 
two men when unl ing a scow, as the 
farmers load their own wagons. Im the rush 
season a scow will be unloaded in the space 
of one or two days. Where a farmer has a 
private dock he may join with his neighbors 
and get a boat load in the summer when 
manure is cheap. 

It is claimed by some that manure stacked 
at this time will fire-fang, but if one ton of 
kainit is used to every 50 tons, this trouble 
will be obviated and the manure will be as 
much better, as the kainit costs about $12 
a ton. Where a dock is frequented by the 
public, the health authorities will not allow 
this stacking, therefore, this practice is not 
followed by many. 

The cost to the farmers has advanced of 
late years, owing to the scarcity and the 
greater demand. Ten or 15 years ago it 
could be bought for $1.50 a ton, but has grad- 
ually risen to $1.80 to $2. Those not situated 
along the river must get it by car at a price 
at least 50 cents more a ton.. This price will 
vary according to the distance if has to be 
shipped and the competition among the local 
dealers. To buy fertility in this way is, no 
doubt, expensive, but results show that the 
farmers who buy the most in proportion to 
their respective farms are the most success- 
ful, and will, no @oubt, be continued until 
the auto trucks and automobiles supplant 
the horses in the city to such an extent that 
the cost will be prohibitive. By that time 
we hope that some new method will be dis- 
covered to solve this important problem. 





Smoothly Trimmed Hedges and the stiff 
trees of a formal garden are not nearly so 
attractive to birds as untrained bushes and 
tangled thickets. Shrubs of sterile varieties 
or those closely pruned after blooming are 
not sought by birds, while those allowed to 
ripen fruit are often crowned with feathered 
visitors. Moreover, plants clustered with 
fruit of varying color are more beautiful 
and interesting than those which exhaust 
their energy in one burst of bloom and are 
of monotonous appearance’ thereafter,— 
[W. L. MeAtee, Department of Agriculture. 

















Watch it bake 


The Boss Oven is made in three sizes and 
fits on top of any oil, gasoline or gas stove. 
You can watch your baking through the 
glass. You can see it at any time, without 
chilling or jarring the baking by opening the 
door; and you never have to stoop. 

The Boss Oven heats in two minutes. It 
keeps a uniform heat saves fuel—saves worry. 
The glass is guarant red not to break from heat 
ortosteam up. Be sure you see the name 
. Boss” on the front. 260,000 now in use. 

Write today for the free illustrated 
Boss Recipe which shows all the 
new oven styles and gives 16 pages of new 
recipes with 6 pages of cooking and serving 
helps. Address The Huenefeld Co., 3700 
Straight St., Cincina ati, Ohio. 


For sale by all good dealers 


Boss Oven’ 
The Oven with the Window 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 

Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 

edals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 

we 4fubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 

equipment and many advanced Tetures Ppos- 

Wa Sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
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AW Others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
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wy bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
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TIRES Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal// usna/ prices. 
gents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
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Stemped Lawn Shirtwaist 




















THE INTERESTING SERIAL 


THURLEY RUXTO 


The Girl Who Posed as a Princess 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS 


Threats and Carriages—IX 


AILLARD called the follow- 
ing afternoon, and met 
such a radiant welcome on 
the part of Alice Van Kirk 
as not even his largest as- 
surance would have ven- 

tured to predict. Thurley he did not 
see. At Alice’s counsel the “Princess” 
had accepted an invitation-.to drive 
with, Willie Stetson and his mother 
in the park. Willie was expected al- 
most momentarily. 

Quite as weH satisfied to interview 
Alice alone, as a sort of preliminary 
maneuver in his game, the visitor 
readily followed to her lavender 
nookery and agreed to drink a cup 
of tea. “I told you last night I hoped 
to call,”” he said. “You see, I have 
not delayed in proving my friendly 
intentions.” 

“I’m so glad!” said Alice gracious- 
ly. “I can scarcely understand how it 
happened we never met before.” She 
knew his antecedents, and the wealth 
and pedigree they had boasted for 
three generations. 

“IT have been in New York 
tle,’’ he confessed, ‘‘especially 
the last few years. Of course 
heard your name a great many 
recently, coupled. with that of 
beautiful protegee.’’ 

Alice mentally acknowledgea the 
promptness -with which he swung 
about to the subject uppermost in his 
thoughts. “One hears so many things 
in these days of wireless!’’ she 
laughed. “It ought be called the 
Wireless Age—or perhaps the te- 
gardless Age would be more accurate,” 

Gaillard nodded in a quick, curt 
way which Thurley would have rec- 
ognized as a sign if impatience to 
achieve some object sought with the 
greatest possible 


expedition. “I was 
very agreeably surprised,’’ he stated, 
“to encounter Tlurley again last 
night at the dance.’ 

Alice, hardly lcss than Thurley her- 
self, reserited his tone and familiarity. 
She arched her bro's. “Thurley?’’ 

‘“‘Miss Ruxton,’’ he corrected, slight- 
ly flushing. “She may not have told 
you we are—well, 


but lit- 
during 
I have 
times 
your 


old acquaintances.” 

“She was very tired last night when 
we returned.”’ 

Galliard narrowed his eyes. The 
matter in hand was one of business 
with him, and he meant to be suf- 
ficiently plain. ‘I knew her very well 
—more than ordinarily well—in New 
I ven,’’ 

“Oh.” Alice betrayed not the slight- 
est emotion, and not a very pro- 
nounced interest. 

“You can imagine my surprise and 
delight, my amusement, I might say,” 
he resumed, “‘to learn the extraordi- 
nary misidentification of Thurley that 
all New Yora seems so agreed upon. 
Fiich, isn’t it?” 

“You mean‘the outcome of her re- 
markable resemblance to—’”’ 

“This Princess Thirvinia business, 
certainly,” he supplied. ‘It’s a won- 
derful joke, a stupendous joke, that 
the swell set is playing on itself. Not 
that Thurley doésn’t look the part, 
and all that sort of thing. She’s a 
wonderful little girl; no one knows it 
better than IL But what would hap- 
pen, I wonder, if the truth should 
happen to leak?” He laughed, and 
she thought his mirth distinctly dis- 
agreeable, 

“You are aware,” I hope,” she an- 
swered, “that neither Miss Ruxton 
nor myself has eve contributed any- 
thing to what you term this stupen- 
dous joke?” 
“That’s the beauty 

stated baldly. ‘“‘But 
jar all upper-crustdom to wake up 
some morning to the facts?” He 
laughed again, adding, ‘Not that it’s 
likely they will.” 

His dwelliag upon this possibility 
jarred upon Alice sufficienty to rou" > 
all her sense of distrust and dislil . 

“Would it necessarily disturb our 
friends to lose one princess and dis- 
cover another? They might even re- 
joice to find sh: was not of the for- 
eign nobility.” 

“Oh, that part of it, of course,” 
he admitted biuntly; “but they might 
discover’ she vas once just a pretty 
-irl in New Haven tutoring, and liv- 
ing a very humble life. Not that any- 
thing of the sort would make the 
slightest difference to anyone like 
myself,” he hastened to add; “but to 
others woult the joke be quite as 
palatalle? Of course, they may never 
find it out.” 

Mentally Alice branded him a cad 
whom not even youth could excuse. 
Outwardly she was still all smiles and 
entertainment. “Of what possible ad- 
vantage c uld it be, I wonder,” she 


of it, the art,” 


he wouldn’t it 


said, “for anyone who chanced to 
know all this to advertise the facts?’’ 

“Oh, none whatever!” he assured 
her with alacrity. ‘It’s just odd that 
I should be the only one to know. 
It hightens my interest in the game, 
doesn’t it?’ I feel toward Thurley 
as none of these Johnnies could.” 

“And she féels the same toward 
you?” He had the grace to flush a 
trifle in momentary confusion. 

‘She did—she—may I not be per- 
mitted a little modesty?” 

“As much as you like,’ she an- 
swered heartily, glad to know he had 
at least a speaking acquaintance with 
the word. ‘“‘Pardon my question. It 
was probably unfair, but prompted by 
my interest in—you both.” 

“We shall be good friends,” he an- 
swered confidently. ‘I naturally ex- 
pect to see rather a lot of the little 
girl.” 

A clatter of hoofs, as of a caval- 
cade, intruded itself through the win- 
dow, followed almost at ~once by 
silence.”’ 

“Mr Stetson, madam, if you please,” 
announced a servant quietly. ‘Shall 
I speak to Miss Thurley, madam?” 

“At once, James.’ She smiled back 
at Gaillard. “You will excuse me just 
a moment?” and she hastened to the 
reception room, where Stetson was 
waiting, as blushing and _ self-con- 
scious as a girl. 

“Oh, here you are, Alice!” he said, 
attempting to laugh away his nerv- 
ousness. “You see, I didn’t know, of 
course, what carriage Miss Thurley 
might prefer; so I brought them all.” 


A Feast in the Carriage Line 


“Trought them echoed Alice, 
moving at once to window and 
Swe -pin~ aside. the filmy traceries of 
lace. “I heaven’s name, Willie Stet- 
son, did you come to take a whole 
asylum for a drive?” 

It appeared very much as if he 
had. There was a very cavalcade of 
vehicles out by the curb, each with 
a man in attendance. Every known 
and unknown contrivance on wheels 
Was represented—carts, drags, hacks, 
cabs, landaus, victorias, phaetons, 
an automobile, everything save a 
Laby perambLulator and a wheelbar- 
row. 

“Well, she 
choice, mightn’t 


all!” 
the 


might as well have her 
she?” inquired the 
embarrassed Willie. ‘‘Mother, you see, 
has no preference, really. She'd ride 
in’ anything I suggested. Deuced 
clever little mother!” 

Mother was seated in the foremost 
rig at the moment. She was a harm- 
less, mindless little person, immov- 
ably persuaded that the universe piv- 
oted somewhere in Willie’s system. 

“T see,” said Alice. “Your plan is 
at least unique.” 

Thurley having seen the arrival of 
Willie’s , -oression, was already com- 
ing dovn when James was halfway 
to the. floor above. 

“What is it?” she said, as she en- 
tered the room. “Oh, Mr Stetson, how 
do you do?” 

“Nicely, thank you,’’ 
once more blushing profusely. “Aw- 
fully jolly to see you again. I was 
just tell: :g Alice I brought everything 
around to give you something of a 
choiee. She says 1 plan is unique. 
I. was hoping it might seem different, 
not too beastlh commonplace.” 

Thurley came to the window and 
cast a glance up and down the im- 
Posing line. “I don’t believe I quite 
understand,’’ she confessed. “We 
couldn’t ride in them all.” 

“Why not?” asked Willie. “If we 
like—you like, I mean. I thought 
we'd start in the one you prefer and 
the others could follow behind; in 
case you'd like to change, you know, 
or anything like that.” 

“Oh, my! Please send them away, 
but the one your mother’s in,” 
“That is your mother, 


said Willie, 


all 
said Thurley. 
I suppose ?”’ 

“That’s the mater, all right; but— 
send th n. away? Are you sure that’s 
the one you prefer? If you’d like any 
other horses put to the carriage—” 

“Willie, go take your drive, like a 
rational being!’ Alice interrupted. “T 
nat d heard of anything like it in my 
life!’ 

“All right,” said Wille cheerfully. 
“Really, it doesn’t make the slight- 
est bit of difference to mother 
or me.” 

He went out, and, Hike the dismem- 
berment of a circus, the vehicles 
started away round the corner and 


down the avenue with the most divert- 


ing— variety of paces. Then Willie, 
mother, and Thurley disappeared, the 
“Princess” gayly but discreetly wav- 
ing to Alice, still standing by the 
window. 

“Dear girl!” she murmured ‘to: her- 
self, and returned to the nookery and 


He had risen, upon her retreat from 


American Agricultur is, 


the room, and beheld, from the ,,|,. 
dow, the departure of Thurley th 
her friends. Piqued by a realizi(i,, 
that others besides himself wer. i, 
daiiy attendance her? at the ‘roy, 
palace,” he was thoroughly det.;. 
mined to pursue his advantage tw ih. 
uttermost, regardless of Alice 
Kirk. 

“Where were we?” Alice askeq 
him, as she gave him one of he, 
bright, disarming smiles. “Had we 
just about exhausted our subje:;»” 

“Our subject was Thurley,” he . 
swered, attempting a smile of 
own. “Such a subject could sca 
be exhausted in an afternoon.” 

“Ah, yes—and your past relat 
ship, or something of the sort. 
that not finished either?” 

He drew back the corners 0: 
mouth peculiarly. It was not a 
pleasant expression. 

“The relation has 
ished,” he answered 
has really just begun.” 

It was a bold speech, almost d:-i- 
antly  de:ivered. Alice accepted iis 
challenge mentally with a certain zest 
that hightened her color. 

“Oh. Well, of course that, after 
all, is a matter for yu and Thuriley 
alone,” she answered. “It was jt 
your intention to enlist my services 
in your behalf, naturally?’ 

It was rather a. blunt question, 
calculated to uncover his batte: 
so to speak. He recognized its 
ture. “Why, no; not precisely; 
Standing as you do, somewhat 
Thurley’s sponsor, promoter, frien: 
you can see that the least I could is 
was to make the matter plain to yu 
as son as possible, let you know 
everything about it.” 

The joker lay in his emphasis on 
the one word “everything,” as Alice 
readily divined, What he meant to 
convey was simply that he wisiied 
her to know without delay that s 
power was great and he meant to 
employ it to any required extent: 
that he would not be blocked by her 

“I am very glad you came for this 
revealing chat,’ she told, him, smil- 
ing as she rose from her chair. It 
clears things wonderfully always to 
be perfectly frank.” 

“Now that I am back, with consid- 
erable leisure,” he said, “I shall ar- 
range quite a program for the little 
girl. I have seen her so little for the 
last few months that there’s a good 
deal ef time to make up. I may 
come around—in fact, I shall come 
around—tomorrow with my car: n- 
less, of course, you and Thurley have 
some particular engagement.” 

His assumption of mastership in 
the situation all but took Alice's 
breath. It was almost admirable. It 
aroused her ire and amusement 
gether. She thought she foresaw the 
mneans of his own undoing by its own 
very weight and persistence. 

“Why, yes, by all means come 
morrow,” she said. “It will bea great 
pleasure for us all.’ 

He thanked her, shook her pro 
fered land, and was presently eg 
still wondering just what her man: 
signified and how far she would :id 
or oppose him. 

An Imperial Visitor 


The following poon Gaillard 
ceived a note that Alice had hastily 
scrawled: 

Yesterday I quite forgot that this is 
my afternoon at home. Forgive me and 
come. We shall expect you; do not (is 
appoint us. 

This was signed “Cordially yours.” 
There was nothing to do but go. Gail- 
lard went—and found himself obliged 
to share the “Princess” with more 
than the usual number of men 
among whom was the count. Gaillard 
and the count were continental ac- 
quaintances. Their relationship was 
more in some ways and less in otliers 
than one of mere friendliness, since 
in a deal concerned with foreign se- 
curities they were intimately bound 
together. 

The matter 
Sums of money, 


never been 
incisivels 


involved tremendous 

It was planned to 
involve much more, which should 
presently materialize as “velvet.” i" 
which they would share alike It 
was all necessarily. a secret ¢!- 
terprise. 

[Continued Next Week.] 


Easy Way to Move Stove 


MES A. L. GOODMAN 





One of the greatest labor-saving 
ways that I know of is this novel way 
of moving a stove on a broom. Last 
fall, as you all know, our cold weather 
came on us rather suddenly. My hus- 
band and I happened to be very much 
alone at the time and we wished ( 
set up the heater. It certainly 3‘ 
too heavy for me to be of any great 
help, so I suggested moving it on the 
broom. He laughed, but said he woul! 
give it a trial to humor me. We sé 
one leg on the brush and my husband 
simply balanced and I pulled, ani '2 
the twinkling of an eye we had it o# 
the desired spot just like magic. TY 
oye cam move a very heavy <(°V? | 

ies - It came so easy and «ith 
so little effort: 
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My Name-sake 


BY “HANS” 


\<-Fadder, oh, Gros-Fadder!” ven I 
iears dot youngster call, 
1 knows der vas no vork vor me no 
more dot tay at all; 
und sol hollers “Hello der!’ und 
- quicker as can be 
pot merry leedle feller comes a run- 
ning oup to me 


“GI 


Der straight as any soldier on hees 
leedle prass toed shoes, 

He talks away so fast he soon vas tell 
me all der news 

Mine daddy’s gone to town today, und 

” chicks vas hatching oudt, 

Mine mutter says she dinks’der vas a 

e huaner shust about.” 

We've ten young piggie-wiggies, und a 


leedle teat-man-von, 


Gros-Fadder, dot vas gif to me, dot’s vot 
mine daddy's done! 
Und say, oldt Himmel town der road 


yme collie pups haf got, 
ve’se awful friends, he’ll gif me von, 
| dink as like as not!” 


lind den he doubles oup mit laugh, and 
vas laughing too, 

T e€ der funny capers dot 

; Hansie he mus do. 

Den off a sudden he vill ask, 
so busy here?” 

shust suspects der next ding den vas 
yning pretty near. 


young 


“Vas youse 


Let’s go oudt by der colt,” he’ll say, 
or maybe. ask to see 

Dose calves vay in der 
ere pasturing they be. 

Ind den it vas mine pore oldt legs mus 
tramp two miles or so, 

To foller vere dot lively schap shust 

ays vants to go. 


furdder lot, 


He chases schipmunks oup der trees, he 
inds der partridge nest, 

To caich der schpry young rabbits he 
vas try hees very best. 

Und den dot crazy leedle coot mus tum- 
ble in der spring, 

Und ven I vish heem headvirst oudt, 
he vas the vettest ding. 

Pore leedle feller, how he cry, I dake 
heem in mine arm, 

Und tell heem hes oldt Gros-Daddy villi 
let heem come no harm, 

Und den dem beeg plue eyes, so schweet, 
und teerful look at me, 

Mine cracious! vot a lucky, happy oldt 
Dutchman I be! 


Youse talk off vork, mit such a joy to 
haf dot leedle von 

A lovin’ me? Vot care I den if vork 
vas never done? 

Dere’s always lots off dot to do, und 
waitin’ by der door, 

Dere nfay be schust as much off luf, 
but I takes dot before. 





A Possible Cause of Cancer 

N A recent article by Horace Pack- 
| ard, professor of surgery of the 
Boston university, he puts forth 

as a possible cause for the increase 
of cancer in civilized countries the 
demineralization of food products in 
modern life. Several years’ earnest 
study have led him to believe that the 
mineral elements of plant life are 
absolutely necessary to the highest 
type of animal life and the main- 
tenance of health and vigor and re- 
Sistance to disease. These mineral 
Salts are particularly obtained in the 
great staples, bread, potatoes and rice. 
With the demand for white flour that 
has led the millers to send out to the 
public a material for bread making 
consisting of but little more than 
Wheat starch, with all the saits of the 
wheat cast away, bread has practitally 
been robbed of its mineral qualities. 
The same is true with the high polish- 
ing of rice, because the mineral qual- 
ities are on the outside, and in the 
polishing this is removed. Paring po- 
tatoes before they are cooked robs 
them of 50% of their mineral matter. 
In the countries where it is impossible 
for the inhabitants to obtain the white 
flour for use, and in the tropical por- 
tions of the earth where the people 
‘ive largely on fruit and vegetables, 
the inhabitants are practically cancer 
‘ree. For along time the Scandi- 
navian countries. and Ireland had a 
ery low cancer percentage, but this 
eee ee to approximately that of 
the; highly civilized countries’ with 
The Toduction of bolted wheat flour. 
Migheat temtnn that have reached the 
cancer Ped. of civilization are where 
+ eo as steadily augmented, until 
thar esent it has reached proportions 
at constitute a scourge. There are 
present approximately 250,000 per- 


_ Sons afflicted with cancer in the United 


tes alone. Too little time has 
fapsed to prove or disprove this 
money of mineral food. In some 
a se! of inoperable cancer, a diet rich 
mane neral qualities apparently has ar- 
a the disease and a better con- 

on of general health has “ensued, 


The writer does not claim to have 
discovered a cure for cancer, but asks 
the co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession and the public to put it to a 


test. He would exclude from cancer 


patients all articles made of white 


flour, and have them eat daily one 


or two baked potatoes, discarding the 
central portion that lacks in mineral 
qualities, 
of well-cooked 


vegetables, whole 


wheat bread and fruits either raw or 
Of course a certain amount 


cooked. 
of protein must be included in the 
dietary, and this#may be taken in the 
form of meat, fish, eggs, cheese, milk, 
beans, peas, etc. 

Anything that can be of assistance 
in warding off or checking this most 
awful modern disease cannot be looked 
upon lightly, and while there are no 
facts to bear out at present Dr Pack- 
ard’s theory, yet it certainly seems 
plausible.—[Household Editor. 


Infants Knitted Sweater 


MES A. E. YOUNG 





Material: 3-fold Saxony, 2 skeins 
white, % skein light blue or pink, 2 
bone needles, No 2, 2 steel needles No 
over and back, or 2 rows The garment 
is knit with the rib running up and 
down, and is started at the edge of 
one front. 

With bone needles and white yarn 
cast on 56 stitches, knit 22 ribs, cast on 
10 stitches for shoulder, knit 12 ribs, 
bind off 20 stitches; then for 4 ribs 
narrow 1 stitch at end of each rib, 
knit 2 ribs, then for 4 ribs increase 1 
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This Man Wants Three Meals 


Cc J. W. 





I want to give you a digest of a 
somewhat lengthy article by Woods 
Huchinson, A M, M D. As the points 
selected are my own and my wife’s 
ideas exactly regarding the food ques- 
tion, and much better expressed than I 
could hope to express them, and also 
have the merit of an eminent medical 
authority behind. them, I feel that 
they are of importance. 

“Neither body nor brain will work 
unless well fed, any more than an en- 
gine will run without coal; and the 
better they are fed the better work 
they will do. Plain living and ‘high 
thinking may go together, but the co- 
incidence is purely accidental, 

Appetite is the one and only solid 
foundation for a good digestion. What 
we like is very apt to like us with a 
very few exceptions. When we have 
an instinctive liking for a food it 
usually means that it is good fuel for 


s, 

“Children, contrary to the genera! 
impression, need the richest and most 
nutritious of foods. We start life with 
liquid flesh called milk. Meat, milk, 
eggs, butter, cream, should form the 
backbone of the dietary of children, 
supplemented, but never surplanted, 
by the sugars and starches in bread, 
puddings, cake, candy and sweet fruits. 
It is seldom that children will have a 
dislike for any article of food that is 
nutritious and palatable. 

If a child is worth raising at all it is 
worth feeding on the best and most 

















Warm Jacket for the Baby 


stitch at end of each rib, cast on 20 
stitches, knit 12 ribs, bind off 14 
stitches, knit 36 ribs for back, cast on 
14 stitches, knit 12 ribs. Bind off 20 
stitches, then for 4 ribs narrow 1 
stitch at end of each rib, knit 2 ribs, 
then for 4 ribs increase 1 stitch as end 
of each rib, cast on 20 stitches. Knit 
12 ribs, bind off 10, Knit 22 ribs. 

Make buttonholes on 20t» rib by 
casting yarn over needle 2 times and 
knit 2 stitches together for one row, 
next row knit 1 stitch and drop the 
one cast over the needle. Join shoul- 
der seams. 


_ Yoke: With bone needles and col- 
ored yarn pick up all the stitches 
around top of sweater, knit 1 row 


piain, then every other row for 4 ribs 
narrow by knitting 3 together in the 
four corners to shape the yoke. Trans- 
fer to-steel needles, make a row of 
beading same as buttonholes, then knit 
2 and purl 2 for 8 ribs, and bind off to 
form collar. 

For waistband: At bottom of sweat- 
er take up all the stitches on steel 
needles, with colored yard make a row 
of beading, knit 2, purl 2 for 8 ribs, 
bind off. 

Sleeves—With steel needles and col- 
ored yarn cast on 48 stitches, knit 8 
ribs; transfer to bone needles, with 
white yarn knit 17, increase 1 in each 
of the 14 center stitches, knit 17, knit 
32 ribs. Narrow each row at end of 
needle until] 22 stitches remain. Bind 
off. Sew up sleeves and sew into 
sweater, draw ribbon through beading 
at neck and waist. Sew buttons down 
th: front. 


Scissors in the Kitchen 


I find a pair of scissors very helpful 
in the kitchen: I use them to cut 





raisins for cake, to trim vegetables,. per the meal that I could _ the 
such as pa ome lettuce, etc, also to* easiest “for ee eanennces ak 
trim meat—[Busy Bee. | best: halt. ‘other change, ‘arid + 





Pagans t > 
S 


nutritious food that can be got and 
plenty of it. It is the poorest economy 
possible to stunt and warp a human 
machine for the whole thirty years of 
its working life for the sake of the 
extra dollar’s worth of food while it is 
getting its growth. If you want to 
raise cheap men give the children 
cheap foods. 


Two Meals Enough for This One 


W. Hi. TWINING 





Noticing in your issue of May 18 the 
article written by C. S. B. regarding 
the two-meal-a-day system, I hasten 
to give my experience so they may 
choose between my method or hers. 

Sixteen years ago, after 40 years 
of experience in eating all kinds of 
flesh foods and drinking tea, coffee 
and other temperance drinks, my 
mind got aroused over the diseased 
condition of animals to such an ex- 
tent that I concluded I could live bet- 
ter, safer, healthier, more sanely and 
happier by turning square about. In 
ordér to overcome my 40 years’ habit 
of eating more and more diseased 
flesh I quit short off and have had no 
more desire for that kind of living. 
Then tea and coffee were next taken 
in hand and when I found coffee was 
“glossed” over with rotten eggs, tea 
codted with chemicals to fit it for sale, 
I concluded that the heathen for- 
eigners could keep on exporting their 
products of that nature but there 
was one less Yank that might often 
be led up to the trough but could not 
be made to drink. 

Reading somewhere that two meals 
per day were much healthier than 
three, I commenced casting about 
which to sacrifice and decided sup- 


had a week of extra hard work with 
pick and shovel ahead, the fun com- 
menced. I was notified each day that 
I could not stand it, I would have to 
eat supper or die (I suppose). Final- 
ly my patience gave way and after 
admonishing the other side of the 
controversy that when I needed any 
supper I would give notice, secured 
peace from that time. Once when 
relating "my experience an old gentle- 
man present gave his. It was in the 
olden time when cradles were used. 
A company of brothers and brothers- 
in-law joined together to cradle and 
bind their grain by hand, one-half ate 
two meals per day and drank water 
the other half ate three, including 
flesh foods, tea and coffee in their 
diet. The harvest time was extremely 
hot and long before they finished 
all parties were agreed that the two- 
meal-per-day fellows were ahead and 
came through stronger, tougher and 
healthier. 

Now before anyone gets carried 
away with C. 8S. B.’s going without 
breakfast put this beside it and con- 
sider. Eat your breakfast in the 
morning by 7 a m, dinner at 12 m, If 
you drink at meals wait until you get 
through eating, then drink; better 
drink 30 minutes before eating and 
1 hour and 30 minutes after, then 
drink plenty and often. When you lie 
down to rest that evening your sys- 
tem will rest while you rest and 
sweetly will you sleep. Get up in the 
morning ready to follow. Fletcher’s 
advice—chew your food. Let not one 
morsel of food pass your lips between 
meals, drink more (the human race 
are eating too much and not drinking 
enough). I am _ satisfied if this 
change was followed we would see 
health and beauty take the place of 
sin and sickness, disease and death, 


Thyee New and Delicious Cakes 


MARY H, TUFTS 

Madelines—Grate the rind of one 
lemon into the cake bowl; add two 
eggs and a generous cup of granulated, 
sugar. Beat with an egg-whip until 
thick and light. Measure lightly three- 
fourths cupful of sifted flour, and sift 
into it a level teaspoonful of baking 
powder and add to mixture, beating 
well. Add two tablespoonfuls tytter, 
melted and cooled Beat hard for one 
minute. Bake in six cupcake tins. 
When cold cut a small round from top 
of each cake and fill the space with 
pineapple or orange marmalade. Trim 
the pieces taken out so they will fit 
into the top of cakes even with rest of 
surface. Brush the whole tops with 
marmalade (I like orange best) and 
sprinkle with finely chopped almonds, 
walnuts or pecans. These are very 
nice to serve with coffee or cocoa for 
a party treat, or at luncheon, 

Chocolate Angel Cake (delicious)— 
Beat the whites of five eggs until 
foamy, but not dry. Add a scant half 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and 
beat until dry. Then gradually beat 
in one cup of fine granulated sugar 
and one-fourth cup of cocoa sifted to- 
gether several times; add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and fold in one- 
half cup of sifted pastry flour. Bake 
one-half hour in a tube pan, and when 
cold cover with a boiled frosting con- 
taining chopped raisins and walnuts, 
or with a maple frosting. 

Maple Frosting—Cook together one- 
half pint of maple syrup and one 
ounce of butter until a little will form 
quite a firm “soft ball’ when tested in 
cold water. Just before the syrup and 
butter are cooked enough add two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water to one- 
fourth pound of marshmallows, and 
set them in a double boiler or bowl 
over hot water. When marshmallows 
are partly melted beat them into the 
hot syrup, and beat until mixture is 
<ool and firm enough to remain upon 
the cake. This frosting will be soft 
and creamy, and will cut without 
cracking. 


Beechnut Cake—One-half cup of 
butter, one cup sugar, yolks of three 
eggs, beaten very light; one-half cup 
sweet milk, 1% cups sifted pastry 
flour, four level teaspoons baking pow- 
der, whites of three eggs beaten dry 
and folded (not we Be into the mix- 
ture, one teaspoon vanilla and one cup 
of beechnuts, chopped in small pieces. 
Bake in smal! tins or layers, and put 
together with chocolate or maple 
frosting. Decorate with nut meats, 


Best He Could Do 
“And you actually consented to let 


you wife run for office? 
aegmzemted Certainly not. I acs 
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THE FARM LADS AND LASSIES 


Girls.and Boys 


MRS LOYAL SMITH 


: OW many girls and boys are 
; there who read this paper that 

would like to khow how to 
make some money this spring and 
summer, all for yourselvves? I am 
very fond of. girls and boys, and 
like to see them independent, so I am 
going to tell you how my gifls and 
boys made money right at home on 
the farm. 

Did you ever see an old lilac bush 
with a hundred or more shoots clus- 
tering around the main bush? And did 
it ever strike you that they could be 
taken up carefully and sold? They 
ean, and the same can he said for 
every shrub and flower, native of your 
eountry, snowball, snowberry, firebush, 
elderberry, currant and gooseberry 
and hundreds of others. Just get busy 
and see how many old-fashioned 


. Shrubs and flower roots you can sell 


out of your own yard before you start 
your little nursery for another year. 
Canvass the nearest town, tell the 
people what you have, and don’t for- 
get to mention the wood ferns, for they 
are very popular for shady nooks and 
corners. They cost you nothing, and 
epring is the best time to transptant 
them, If you find anyone who would 
like a few shrubs, flowers or ferns, but 
hasn’t the time to fit the ground, if 
you are a boy go right to work and do 
the job like a man, or if you are a 
girl, get a boy to do the work and 
give him a share. And while the work 
is being done some neighboring wom- 
an will probably stick her head out of 
the door and the following conversation 


may be he heard possibly. “What are 


you doing, my boy?” “Iam putting in 
some shrubs and flowers for this lady.” 
“Oh, how lovely, 1 wonder if I could 
get you to do a little of that kind of 
work for me?” “Certainly, that is my 
business.” 

And thus the good work will come 
to you. If you do your work well you 
will have more than you can handle. 
My boy often made as much as three 
dollars in one Saturday, besides what 
he did before and after school. You 
don’t have to go in town for all of the 
work either. Farmers’ wives love a 
pretty attractive yard, but they can’t 
always do the work themselves, and 
their husbands either lack interest or 
haven’t the time, and so the work isn’t 
done. And while you are digging 
around old shrubs and thinning out 
crowded flower beds, save the shoots 
and roots, and if the lady for whom 
you are working don’t want them, put 
them in your push cart, or wagon, and 
take them home to increase your own 
little nursery stock. 

Before you do much work for other 
people, plow or spade up a portion of 
your own yard, or a piece of land in 
sight of the road so people can see it 
as they drive through the country. 
Fertilize it with muck, drawn from 
the woods, well rotted manure and 
wood ashes, this is what we used, and 
everything grew for us. Every time 
you see a nice, straight, little maple or 
evergreen growing on your father’s 
farm in some place where it isn’t 
wanted, add ‘it to your nursery stock. 
We have had such good succes trans- 
planting trees, both spring and fall, 
that I can’t say which is the best time, 
Don’t forget to leave room for bulbs 
and pansies. 

August is the time to start pansies, 
and I should advise you to cover the 
ground well with muck, say to a depth 
of four inches, if it is possible for you 
to do so, or you can clear off a place in 
your father’s woods where the sun gets 
a chance to shine on it part of the 
day, and you will be surprised at the 
amount of money you will make from 
the sale of your pansies next spring. 
To be a little more exact about the 
size and managing of pansy beds try 
ene twenty by thirty feet. This is large 
enough for the first attempt at pansy 
raising, break the ground up fine 
(spading is better than to plow), rake 
and dig, and work it down till it is as 
fine as ashes, then cover with the 
muck and well rotted manure, and do 
a lot more raking to mix all together, 
smooth it down evenly and roll it. A 
hand-roller is a mighty good thing to 
have for this work, but if you haven't 
got one use a plank. When the bed is 
ready, mark out your rows twelve 
inches apart cover one-third of the bed 
and sow your seed. Cover no deeper 
than a half inch, pack the earth firm- 
ly over them and with a sprinkling can 
keep the earth moist until up. ey 
will come up if not watered, but if the 
weather is dry I should advise sprin- 
kling. After the plants have their 
second leaves, thin out and transplant 
over the rest of the bed, leaVing the 
plants four inches apart. I leave them 
thicker than four inches in one row so 
if any should die I can replace them. 

Pansies require very little cultivation. 
Keeping the weeds down is the main 
thing, and they will be nice, sturdy 
plants by the time the ground freezes. 
As soon asthe ground freezes mulch 
well with leaves, but not too well, or 
they will er.. Just cover them 
micely and your work is ‘done for this 
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year. Next spring as soon as wild 
flowers begin to blossom, rake the 
leaves off very carefully so as not to 
injure the plants and waich develop- 
ments. The first thing you know you 
will have the most beautiful velvet 
carpet of pansies you ever saw. 

Now for marketing them. With a 
table knife lift the plants that have a 
blossom or two on them, leaving a 
cone-shaped handful! of earth around 
the roots, Squeeze firmly in the hand, 
wrap in a piece of paper, leaving the 
flowers and leaves sticking out of the 
top, stand them up in shallow boxes 
or baskets, crowding them closely to- 
gether, wet them down well, and start 
out. By peddling them from house to 
house you can get twenty-five cents 
per day; if you leave them “at the 
grocery stores, you will have to give 
the grocer a commission. After school 
hours is the very time to peddle them, 
for the evening is the best time to set 
them out. This little bit of earth will 
net you twenty-five or thirty dollars, 
and you will still have enough of the 
finest plants saved for seed. When you 
come to an unusually strong, beautt- 
ful plant save it for seed. 

I haven’t said much about bulbs, 
but there are bulbs and bulbs. Some 
bulbs have to be planted in the spring, 
and some in the fall. 

I live near the 
nursery in the world. They have 
twelve hundred acres of flowers, 
shrubs, ornamental and fruit trees; in 
fact, nearly everything that grows 
they sell, and if they can find sale for 
all of their stock why can’t you? You 
can, just try. 

There is no use in giving you a list 
of flowers to raise because you can 
sell roots, bulbs and seed of every 
flower that grows. Wild flowers are a 
great fad at the present time for 
people who live in town, they like 
them in shady nooks and corners, 
There is an endless variety of bulb 
and root flowers growing in the woods, 
and the fall is a good time to look up 
some customers and fill in those nooks 
and corners. I have better sucecess 
with ferns from spring planting and 
they will live if set out when almost 
full grown if the ground is kept moist. 
The very best way to advertise your 
business is to beautify your own yard. 
Every time you go in town to look for 
ideas you will see heaps of pretty 
yards and when you get home grab 
hold of a spade and get busy. Keep 
your little Stock well cultivated during 
the summer months and it will grow 
into money for you. 


Patty’s Race with Death 


SUSAN QUIRK 


largest assorted 





Patty McPhee had washed the sup- 
Per dishes and put them away. It did 
10t take long to do up the evening work 
now that the old rocker was vacant 
in which her mother had sat helpless 
so many months. How glad the girl 
would have been, though, to keep her 
tired feet still running errands, if she 
might have seen once more the grate- 
ful smile on those pale lips! But there 
was only “Pa” to care for; and, de- 
spite his broken leg, he was strong 
enough to tend the railroad gate a few 
steps away. The autumn twilight was 
already settling down with the usual 
damp chill of the flatland lying be- 
tween the Erie canal—beyond the 
plank highway—and the winding river 
that played hide-and-seek with the 
New York Centra! line.-Patty thought 
of taking home a gown that she had 
finished for Mrs LaGrange, but Mr 
McPhee had old-fashioned ideas about 
girls being out alone evenings, and the 
village lights twinkled dimly three- 
fourths of a mile away. They could 
no* have seen at all had not the cot- 
tage stood on a knoll in the angle 
where the river road branched off 
across the track. Contrary to her cus- 
tom, therefore, the girl sat idle a few 
moments, 

How quiet it was! 
the Empire express from New 
had whirled by invisible in 
its own dust. After it had 
rattled the local with its cargo of 
hungry clerks from the neighboring 
city. For a wonder, the only freight 
train near was as yet too far east to 
be heard; and Number Ten, with its 
long line of Pullmans, was not due 
from the west for half an hour: Even 
the creaking rope of a  flour-ladén 
canal barge that had lazily drifted 
down stream behind two reluctant 
mules was no longer audible. In the 
silent kitchen all was dim, only the 
white crucifix gleamed on the wall op- 
tosite the vacant rocking-chair.  In- 
voluntarily the girl crossed herself and 
stepped to the door. 

As she threw the door open, her ear 
caught a rushing sound; lights were 
rnoving thither and yon along the 
canal bank near the village; a moment 
later and there was a great crash, and 
the mule drivers cried loudly for -help. 
Patty turned toward the _ railroad 
where the headlight of the westbound 
freight was visible... All at once its 
engine shrieked- horribly, there came 
another crash, and the light van 

Amidst the turmoil the girl sudden- 


An hour before, 
York 


ly realized that her father, still at his 


Ho 
canal has broken, and ditched a 
freight train. He must flag Number 
Ten before it rounds the curve. Be 
quick, child! Do you hear?” 

“Yes, pa!’ and in a trice .the girl 
was pressing up the plank road to- 
ward old Peter’s, only a quarter of a 
mile distant, yet how immeasurably 
far off it seemed! Oh, on she ran, 
and behind her rushed one of the 
deadliest foes a human being ever has 
to fight. For the long-imprisoned Erie, 
that had so calmly bided its time, had 
at last escaped its bounds, and its un- 
restrained power who could estimate? 
Young as she was, Patty knew that 
miles of water must flow forth—all, in 
fact; between two far distant locks— 
while man must stand helpless to 
check its fow. There was nothing to 
be done except to flee from the cur- 
rent’s course; and she, alas! poor 
child, had unwittingly placed herself 
where streams, setting back from the 
meadows, and penetrating the rail- 
way culverts, were lapping the sides 
of the cottage knoll. 

With a childliké agnfidence in the 
ability of her-father to avoid the 
flood, and wholly intent upon saving 
Number Ten, she scarcely heeded the 
wavelets gurgling at her heels. But 
seconds and minutes passed, and the 
way grew ever longer, the time ever 
shorter. Her breath almost failed 
her; in her ears the sough of the 
water rose into a roar. Who would 
have dreamed a boot was so much 
heavier when wet! If she could only 
tear off those clogs, she might reach 
Hoffman’s before it was too late! But 
no; she must plod on; it is not pos- 


i ee 
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The travelers had been saved by ; 

desperate effort of a mere gir! who 
sat in their midst, pale and be. 
draggied, yet calm and smiling. Her - 
self-contro! did not forsake her until 
the conductor, after declaring that She 
shouid have a life-pass over the Ne» 
York Central, placed in her hang 

five-hundred-dollar check made pan 
sible by contributions from the grat. 
ful passengers. Then Patty began to 
realize what she had won for Numbe 
Ten by her persistent race with Death 


A Mother's Protest 


As a mother, let me raise my Voice | 
against the consolidating of the dis. 
trict schools- and the conveying of 
children, both large and small, to the 
centralized school. 

First, morally, it’s all wrong. The 
driver is in nine cases out of 10 either 
some drunken fellow who can fp 
hired cheaply by the owner of the 
team, or (as is the case in our town 
a boy of 16 years is the driver. The 
language used by the boys in that 
wagon is fearful! The girls must 
hear it, for it is directed at them, 
There is no redress. The law says the 
children must go to school, and the 
school is too far away for the chil. 
dren to walk. 

Then, our children must walk to 
the corner and wait for the team. [f¢ 
the children are late the team gues 
on. In winter in this part the mer. 
de- 
Waiting for the 
such mornings, 

The children’s 
while walking to 





cury goes 10 or 15 and even 20 
grees below zero. 

team is poor policy 
Again snows are deep. 
clothing gets wet 
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“She Scarcely Heeded the Wavelets Gurgling at Her Heels ” 


sible to run now, and Number Ten 
can be only 12 miles up the track. 
A mile a minute, too, it is rushing 
down the grade, and Pete is but a 
stupid Dutchman, he will not under- 
stand. He will have to light a lan- 
tern; it is too dark to see a flag. Hans 
will have to run down to the track and 
make the signal; yet he may not be at 
home, besides he is as siow as his 
father, and—what’s the use, though, 
of thinking about it? It will. take 
forever to get across this canal] bridge. 

There are no eternities, however, in 
this life; and Patty, as she sped on, 
found herself at last before the Hoff- 
mans’ door. With quick, plain words 
she made the stolid Dutchman feel the 
need of greatest haste; and grinning 
Tians, lantern in hand, was at once 
dispatched. Breathless and exhausted, 
the girl followed, urging him on; and 
when Number Ten thundered along, 
shrieked, slowed up, and finally 
stopped, she was able to give informa- 
tion that Hans might not have made 
elear. 

So heedless of self had Patty been, 
that she was amazed to become the 
center of interest among the passen- 
gers. Taken into a Pullman, she was 
questioned at length as to her name 
and history. Meantime swift scouts re- 
turned from investigating the road 
bed. The faithful gatekeeper. had 
been assured of the safety of Number 
Ten and of his daughter; beyond him, 
in the ditch, had been seen the de- 
railed engine with several freight 
ears; while upon the lake-covered 
fields floated barrels of-flour from the 
barge snapped in twain by cruel 
“Erie.” 

Had not the express been warned 


before it reached the curve, an ap- 
ha: nsued. 


palling . accident must we @ 


or 
ure 


the corner, then a ride of two 
three miles before getting ‘to a 
thoroughly chills them and if they 
escape immediate sickness they have 
laid the foundation for rheumatism 
and many other ills in the coming 
years. 


Let us elect hool 


heif 
wa 
the § 
child 
an 


men on the sc 
board who have children of ¢ 
own to send to school. In this | 
four out of the six members on 
school board have never had a 
How ‘can they be expected to tak 
interest in school affairs? They are 
elected for political reasons, or be- 
eause they will keep the expenses 
down, or because they will vote as 
some other member on. the board 
wishes. Give us a decent district 
school in each hamlet, that our chil- 
dren may walk there in company with 
neighboring children who use decent 
language and act decent, or, if not 
they may go along.—[{One of the 
Mothers. 


Solution to Last Week’s Corn Puzzle 

After taking up eight grains, in or 
der to arrange the remaining ones 5° 
that you can still count 27 grains each 
way, place 11 grains in each corner 
end five in the middle sections. 





Make a Donkey of Papa 


Small Billy (at seashore)—Can't ! 
have a ride on a donkey? ; 
Mother—No, darling. Father :2y$ 


not. 
Small Billy—Why can’t — have * 
ride on a donkey, mother? ; 
Mother (to father)—Oh, for 200° 
ness’ sake, David, give him a rice S 
your back,to keep him quiet.—{Pst' 
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A Camera Brings Enjoyment 


The possibilities of pictures of life 
about the farm are almost unlimited. 
4 small camera will take a picture 
of the farmhouse that will be just as 
satisfactory as @ large picture taken 




















Near to Nature's Heart 


by some itinerant photographer who 
happens along. Printed on postals, 
these pictures of the farm home can 
be sent away to friends, giving them 
an excellent idea of the home place. 
The children may have some particu- 
lar pet whose picture would look well 
on a postal. Pictures of the men at 
work in the field, (whether plowing 
corn, loading hay or stacking grain, 
always hold an interest. Perhaps fa- 
vorite walks in the shady woods along 
the creek, or perhaps the woods 
themselves, are worthy of preserva- 
tion on a postal. 

it is in preserving little glienpses 
of the members of the family as they 
are in everyday life that the camera 
has its true value, Suppose someone 
had possessed a camera years ago and 
had secured pictures of the boy .from 
the time he was a mere baby until he 
was grown, say not more than two or 
three pictures each year, would these 
pictures-not be cherished by the man 
today? They would show him as he 
appeared as he grew to manhood, 
thus revealing glimpses of childhood 
dcvs that would otherwise be iost. 
The cost would have been very little, 
but the pleasure the pictures sive 
would outweigh the _ cost. Many 
mothers are following just such a 
plan. The pictures are pasted in a 
small book with a suitable explana- 
tion written underneath. Sunday af- 
ternoon groups, the family group, the 
picnic party, the: s ating party, all 
these may be recorded by the faith- 
tu amera.,. 

it is not only the fact of having a 
record in pictures of life about the 
farm that makes the camera worth 
while. With the camera as a compan- 
ion the boy and girl have something 
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Caught Red-Handed 


that makes life more interesting for 
them. The investment is really very 


small, and it will pay big dividends 
in making for more contented boys 
and girls, and contented boys and 
girls means greater willingness to re- 
main at home and on the farm. 

In some eases pure-bred stock is 
sold on the farm. The camera will 
serve a useful purpose in securing 
pictures of animals for sale. A good 
picture postal of a cow or horse will 
often convey more meaning to the 
prospective buyer than a page of 
writing. Cuts may be made from 


these pictures for newspapers or cat- 
alog advertising 

There is always the possibility of 
the boy or girl taking pictures for 
the neighbors and thus making a lit- 
tle pocket money. There may also be 
the possibility of selling postals of 
local views. This will depend upon 
the location of the farm. 

The kind of camera to buy will de- 
Pend upon the pocketbook and the 
inclination of the purchaser. Small 
film cameras of the box type may be 
had as low as $1. Folding film cam- 
eras come somewhat higher, usually 
$5 for the smallest size. The fixed 
focus camera, size 34%4x4%, will serve 
the purpose of the beginner. Such 
a camera costs but little, and will do 
s00d work. The films and paper cost 
less than for the larger size cameras. 
The postal card size, 3%x5%, is an 
artistic size, but costs more, both for 
the camera and for the films and 
paper. Tf a better lens and shutter 
are desired than come - with the 
cheaper camera, $15 or $20. will need 
‘o be expended. This sum will buy a 
machine with a rapid. rectilinear lens 
and automatic shutter, graduated 
usually from one secend to one-hun- 
dredth seeond. Plate cameras cost 
less than film cameras. Tt should be 
remembered always that very good 
Pictures can be taken with a cheap 
camera if proper care is used. For 





the 
ditio the 
from to 
As a tule, the film camera, since 
it means less, bother, will give better 
satisfaction on the farm than the 
plate machine. The cost of developing 
and nting varies with the size of 
the “icture.. If materials are bought 
in quantities the cost will be much 
less. For instance, one dozen postals 
cost 20 cents, while 12 dozen cost but 
$1.50. The following gives a fairly 
correct estimate of the entire expense 
of 3%x4% pictures from start to fin- 
ish: Film 6 cents, developing negative 
about 2 eents, two dozen prints 30 
cents, developer and hypo for prints 
10 cents, or a total cost of about 25 
cepts a dozen. This estimate supposes 
that the roll of six exposures is de- 
veloped at home and two dozen pic- 
tures printed from each one of the 
negatives. If the work is done by a 
local photographer, then each nega- 
tive will cost 6 cents, developing 3 
cents, and the pictures 5 cents each. 
This will bring the cost of one dozen 
Pictures.on postals up to 70 cents. 


Three Gates 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale someone to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


grade ienses cost 








These narrow gates: Pirst, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?’ In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next, 


Is the last and narrowest—‘“Is it 
kind?” 
And if to reach your lips at last, 
It passes through these gateways 


three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 


{The Pilgrim. 





Resilvering Old Mirrors 

A subscriber writes in to ask how 
ic is possible to resilver a looking- 
glass. ‘This is rather difficult for an 
amateur to attempt, but it is possible 
to do it. The formula most used is 
two ounces each of bismuth, tin and 
lead, four ounces of mercury. Add 
the mercury to the rest in a melted 
state, and remove from the fire. Mix 
well with an iron rod. This amalgam 
melts at a low heat. Clean the glass 
well and warm carefully, then pour 
the mixture slowly on the back of the 
glass. At a certain temperature this 
readily adherés. 





Canning Asparagus 


A. V. asks ‘the best way to 
can asparagus in glass jars. The fol- 
lowing is a very excellent method. 


Large-mouthed jars of quart size are 
preferable for use in canning this veg- 
etable. Cut the asparagus so that it 
will admit the stalks standing erect 
in the jars, the heads about one-half 
inch from the top. Fill the jars with 
cold water, adding a teaspoonful of 
salt to each quart jar. Adjust the 
rubbers and lay on the tops. Cover 
the bottom of a wash boiler with 
straw or hay. Place the jars on this, 
and pour in the boiler sufficient cold 
water to come half way. up the sides 
of the jars. Put the boiler over the 
fire, cover closely with the lid and 
boil steadily for 1% hours. Take up 
the jars, see that they are filled to 
overflowing (if original liquid does 
not quite fill the jar, pour in boiling 
water to fill the jars) and screw on 


the covers as tightly as possible. 
Stand aside where the air will not 
strike them to cool. When cold, 


again tighten the covers and keep in 
a dark, cool place. 


A New Way to Save Time 


It is always a trial to run the rib- 
bons in underwear after we get them 
washed and ironed. I have found an 
easy and quick way. Before washing 
fasten one end of the ribbon to a piece 
of twine, pull on the other end of the 
ribbon and as the ribbon goes out in 
goes the twine. Unfasten ribbon from 
twine. After washing fasten ribbon to 
twine, pull out the twine and the rib- 
bon is in place. 





What the Chinese Do in Shipwrecks 


Had the Titanic been a. Chinese 
vessel, manned. by Chinese sailors, not 
a woman or child would have been 
saved, according to Henry Moy Fot, 
special agent of the Chinese mer- 
chants’ association of America. It is 
the duty of sailors when a Chinese 
vessel goes down, to save the men 
first, children next and the women 
last. This is on the theory that men 
are most valuable to the state, that 
adoptive parents can be found for 


children, and that women without 
husbands are destitute. It is worthy 
of speculation if western ideas of 


chivalry will enter the Chinese repub- 
lic along with occidental forms of 
government. 


- Frankly Stated 

“I suppose you are going to make 
some addresses this summer?” . 

“Yes,” replied the statesman. “I’m 
going to tell my constituents exactly 
what they need.” 

“And what do they need?” 

“Me.”—[Washington Star. 





MOTHERS A! 


ie work under all con-— 


" Phis blouse is very simple to fash- 
fon. It is made with permanent or re- 
movable rolling collar, and with or 


. 
4158—Buys’ Blouse 


without back yoke facing. The long 
‘sleeves are full at the top and are fin- 
ished with neat band cuffs. Madras, 
linen, pique or percale is suitable, The 
pattern, 4158, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 
years. Medium size requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material. 
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For the Father or Son 


For the woman who fashions the 
shirts for the men and boys of her 


household we give here an excellent 
580—Men’s Negligee Shirt 
design, easy to make and comfortable. 
It is made with detached turn-down 
collar and with permanent or remov- 
able cuffs. Cambric, madras, linen and 
similar materials are appropriate. The 
pattern, 580, is cut. in sizés 32 to 50 
inches breast measure. Medium size 
requires 3 vards of 36-in¢éh material. 
Easily Made Girl's Dress 
This dainty little frock is made with 
body and sleeves in one and closes at 
the front. The chemisette is remov- 
able. The skirt is a kilted model and 





5728—Girl's Dress 
is joined to the waist by a narrow 
belt. Madras, chambray, percale, ging- 
ham and similar materials are service- 
able for development. The pattern, 
5728, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Me- 
dium size requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material. 
Suitable for the Littic Girl 

This childish little frock is very sim- 
ply fashioned, and is made with high 
or iow neck, and with lon; or short 
sleeves, .Plaits at the shoulders regu- 





5008—Chikiren’s Drese 


late the fullmess at the front and re- 
lieve the plainness of the back. Ging- 
ham, madras, percale, pique, linen and 
similar material can be used. The 


pattern, is cut in sizes 2, 4, and 
years. Medium size requires 1% 
yards of inch material, 1 yard of 


insertion and 1 yard of edging. 
How to Order 
Price of any of these patterns 10 
cents. Be sure to state size. Order 
- number from our fashion depart- 
ent, 






































HIRES 


Household Extract 


will enable you to make Root- 
beer that does more than please 
the palate and quench the thirst. 
It benefits the system. It is made 
of roots, herbs, bark and berries 
—Nature’s wonderful restorer. 


One makes 5 If your grocer 
= ~ py L$ fT 
Write for premium puzzle. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
222 North Broed St., Philadelphia, Pa. 































We will teach you to be an expert 

@ai or Sal ‘a 

in six to eight weeks and our Pree 
ent Bureau 


recen 
good positions; list of 
now open. and full pesttentens of the 











You Ca 


Free auto model to each 


ple, practical and 


personal 


etadent. 


Be an Auto Expert 
We teach you the entire subject by mail in 

weeks’ spare time, and assist you to secure 

— Demand for trained men can’t 


instruction. 


First Lesson FREE. Write for it Now. Get started atence 
Send postal to The Original Automobile School 
Emp!re Auto Institute, 128 Empire Bidg., Rochester, W. ¥. 

OWNERS—We Supply Competent Men, 











Direct from Factory 


we refund your money if 
you are not satistied. 


GES 
have SO years’ reputation behind 
them. Our Stove Book, Free, tells 
what makes « stove good 
Our Profit Sharing Plan 
will interest . 
GOLD COIN STOVE Co., 
2 ak St., Troy, 5. ¥. 








STOVES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Freight Paid, and safe 
delivery insured. Then after 


OWE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 
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Wood Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
artshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 











s, Roofs, 


In use 66 years, Officially 
Sas. Low will surprise you 
a 269Plymeouth 
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BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered 

Barn ail colors, and SA 
i Eadorsed by the 
. Write for Samples. 
&t., Breekiya,  T. 
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Cow Records by Injunction 


The experience in Guernsey circles 
shows that cow records by court in- 
junctions are not as good, after all, 
as records made by scales and the 
Babcock test. Two or three years ago 
H. A. C. Taylor, a member of the 
Guernsey cattle club, had certain 
cows enteréd for the advanced register. 
The yields of- milk and the per- 
centages of ‘butter fat were so eccen- 
tric, and coupled with such high rec- 
ord marks as to lead to questions on 
the part of Guernsey breeders as to 
whether such should be accepted as 
authentic and honest or the reverse. 

When this matter was discussed at 
meetings of the Guernsey club Mr 
Taylor preferred lawy@rs and judges 
to settle the controversy rather than 
the cows. Instead of considering the 
Guernsey club a body of gentlemen 
who were seeking only the truth and 
justice, he strove to win by means of 
a court injunction rather than to get 
at the bottom ofthe matter to ascer- 
tain if the cows in question had 
been unjustly treated or if there were 
s0me unconscious mistakes or crook- 
edness back of the records. 

The matter has ended as this jour- 
mal anticipated it would. American 
‘Agricuiturist insisted that, in view of 
the controversy and questionable rec- 
ords, the only thing to do was to 
make a retest of the cows. We rec- 
ognized at the time, and do so now, 
that these cows might not meet the 
old records, but that if they showed 
the same variation in butter fat tests 
from month te month, under real of- 
ficial observation, and if they dupli- 
cated the eccentricity of their pro- 
duction, even though the records of 
fat and milk quantity were less, it 
would tend to establish the accuracy 
of the first report. 

Two of these cows have subse- 
quentiy been placed under test as 
Was suggested. They were surrounded 
by such control that there was no 
Possibility of fraud, On the comple- 
tion of the records, however, it was 
at once observed that the cows were 
just like other cows and that there 
were no. peculiarities as observed in 
the first instances either in respect to 
fat or milk yield. Of course that 
ended the matter; no one was more 
willing to accept that testimony than 
the owner himself. As a consequence, 
Mr Taylor had the court injunction 
lifted and the matter referred to the 
executive committee of the Guern- 
sey club, which committee ordered the 
removal of the records of the three 


‘sots.’ 


cows from the advanced registry of 
the club, Thus ends an embarrassing 
situation, but it is to the credit of the 
club that the members. stood for 
truth and honesty and for high 
ideals. When records are made and 
recorded, they must be above ques- 
tion or suspicion. 


Science and Rural Slums 


The conservation of mankind is re- 
ceiving larger attention by thinking 
people everywhere. If human _=§re- 
sources can be conserved, it will be 
easy enough to utilize other natural 
resources, 

The comparatively new word eugen- 
ics is the term now applied to the 
science of the conservation of man- 
kind. This science investigates condi- 
tions and facts in town or country that 
make either for the uplift or the deg- 
radation of the human race. 

A recent study shows that these 
problems may be as important in rural 
communities as in cities. Professor 
Davenport contributes to the Survey a 
study of a rural slum in one of the 
middles states, which affords this ap- 
palling summary: 

“This community lives in a valley 
known, for the purpose of this paper, as 
Nam’s Hollow. A great amount of con- 
sanguineous marriage has taken place, 
so that the population of the hollne is 
closely related by blood. One “family” 
here which traces back to a single pair 
(before the revolution) comprises over 
800 individuals, of -whose traits more 
or less is known, Out of that number 
the study showed 232 licentious women 
and 199 licentious men, and only 155 
chaste women and 83 chaste men. Fifty- 
four have been in custodial care either 
in asylums or county houses, 24 have 
received outdoor aid, and in addition 
private aid has been given them by 
charitable persons for years, Forty have 
served. terms in state’s prison or jail. 
There are 192 persons who use alcohol 
in such extreme quantities as to be 
Many feeble-minded, some idiots 
and numerous other degenerates are in- 
cluded’ in the history of the descend- 
ants of the original couple of defectives. 


Now if it were possible to ascertain 
all the facts about the progeny of this 
original couple, it would doubtless be 
found that they have cost town, coun- 
ty, state and nation a vast sum in 
money for courts, prisons, etc, besides 
creating untold misery and illness 
among great numbers of people. 

We cite this case, because the facts 
are new, they can be depended upon, 
and they emphasize this fact: That 
wherever slum conditions prevail in 
the rural districts, they should be 
cleaned up and adequate efforts made 
to reform such people. Fortunately 
such slums are rare in country dis- 
tricts, but our rural people have quite 
as grave a duty to perform in abolish- 
ing such evils as confront the resi- 
dents of cities. 

Now that the public attention is be- 
ing directed toward the conservation 
of mankind, it will not be long before 
laws and institutions will be provided 
that shall safeguard the race against 
the evils which inevitably result from 
the slum, whether in city or country. 








The use of dynamite in farming is 
extending. There is no longer any 
questiow about its value 
for tree planting, stump 
eradication, digging 
ditches or blasting rock. 
Its use in subsoiling and similar ag- 
ricultural work is still questioned by 
some. It would seem that here is a 
good opportunity for our experiment 
stations to test out this problem. If 
subsoiling by dynamite is an econom- 
ical enterprise, if it gives us better 
crops and meets the expense, then we 
ought to know it, and our experiment 
stations should not delay in making 
a full investigation. They are sup- 
ported to solve just such important, 
practical problems as this. The 
quicker we have the testimony of the 
stations on this important matter the 
better it will be for all parties con- 
cerned, 


Dynamite 
Farming 





At the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Guernsey cattle club Westmore- 
land Davis of Virginia 
introduced a _ resolution, 
the object of which was 
to more carefully study 
the productive power of the Guern- 
sey cow as shown from tests made 
for entry into the advanced registry 
class. Many people think that it is 
not enough to make good records so 
as to. qualify for the advanced regis- 
try, but that something should be 
known also as to the cost of feed and 


Cost of 
Butter Fat 


other items in the production of such 
records. To make a big record at a 
loss is not progress. Some breeders 
hold that in connection with such 
tests should go also a complete ac- 
count of the kind, quantity and cost 
of food, so that the net profit may be 
obtained. This will enable breeders 
to perpetuate strains of profitable 
producers rather than strains of high 
producers. Of course few, if any, 
cows qualify in the advanced registry 
making butter at a loss. It is the 
high yielding cows that are the most 
profitable cows, and while it may be 
said that all are profitable cows, it is 
not out of place to know which of 
the-profitable cows are the most prof- 
itable. What Mr Davis would attain 
is worthy of careful consideration, 
not only by the Guernsey club, but 
by all cattle clubs, 





The five ambassadors of the United 
States in Europe are investigating 
land-mortgage 
Co-operative Finance banking and 
Now Possible rural credit 
. unions. This 
work is being done under the direc- 
tion of the United States department 
of state. Myron T. Herrick, our new 
minister to France, is especially. ac- 
tive, having been interested as an 
Ohio farmer. Several groups of citi- 
zens are also working on the subject. 
It is hoped that the house will speed- 
ily enact the Gronna_ resolution, 
which has already passed the senate, 
authorizing the president to appoint 
a national commission of three men 
on farm finance. They are to make a 
personal study among the farmers in 
European countries into the workings 
of land-mortgage banks and rural 
credit unions. This personal experi- 
ence, supplemented by the statistics 
and literature on the subject fur- 
nished by our ambassadors and from 
other sources, should enable the farm 
finance commiszion ‘to report next 
January a plan for successfully ap- 
Plying co-operative finance to the 
needs of American farmers. On with 
the good work! But its work must be 
kept in the farmers’ hands. The suc- 
cess of co-operative farm finance in 
America will depend upon the extent 
to which it is by the farmers,’of the 
farmers, for the farmers—free 
from politics and governmental 
control. Don’t let it fall into the 
hands of government bureaus or 
the banking interests. They are 
all itching to control it. 


Millions for River Control 


The Newlands river regulation bill 
provides for an annuai appropriation 
of $50,000,000 during the next 10 
years for the regulation and control 
of the flow of navigable rivers. It 
plans to approach this task through 
the heads of the Smithsonian institu- 
tion, bureau of plant industry, for- 
estry service, geclogical survey, rec- 
lamation service, army engineers, and 
three appointed engineers. 

The work to be undertaken includes 
flood protection, drainage, reclama- 
tion of swamp lands, water storage, 
irrigation, construction of flood water 
canals, restraining dams, prevention 
of. denudation and erosion, preven- 
tion of pollution, sanitary disposal of 
sewage, forest protection from fire 
and insects, reforestation, and the 
building of irrigation systems. 

Proposed amendments add “devel- 
opment of water power” to the list of 
objects in view. They also provide 
that until the completion of the Pan- 
ama eanal the appropriation shall be 
$5,000,000 annually, and then $50,- 
000,000 for the next 10 years. The 
amendments definitely provide also 
that one-tenth of the appropriation 
shall go to Atlantic coast rivers, one- 
tenth to the gulf rivers outside of the 
Mississippi, one-fifth to the Missis- 
sippi below St Louis, one-tenth to the 
Mississippi above St Louis, one-tenth 
to Missouri river and tributaries, one- 
tenth to Ohio rivers and tributaries, 
one-tenth to the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers in California, one- 
tenth to the Columbia and Snake riv- 
ers in Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
and one-tenth in the connection of 
the Great lakes with the Ohio and 
Mississippi iivers. 








Co-operative cow test associations 
in your neighborhood will increase 
the output of your creamery. 


re. ES: TO FRUIT Growing 

—By Prof F. A. Waugh of the 

Massachusetts agricultural colle ege. 

Illustrated. 5x74 inches. 129 

pages. Cloth. Orange Judd com- 

pany. Price 75 cents. 

In contributing Beginners’ Guide to 
Fruit Growing to the list of by Ooks 
now in the field, Prof Waugh 4s at his 
best. It is a: small ‘beok, but it is gs, 
clear and plain that anyone can yp. 
derstand the technical phases of fruit 
growing and put in practice the ney. 
est methods of handling fruit tree: 
So as to secure the best results with 
this crop. Not the least important 
are the illustrations that actuall, 
illustrate. No essential fact is tog 
simple to be admitted. Prof Waugh 
has brought these together and has 
covered propagation, planting, man- 
agement, pruning, spraying, discussion 
of various fruits, the renovation of 
old orchards, which tell the simplest 
details in the simplest manner and 
in a way that any novice can under- 
stand. The book was written for the 
one who doesn’t know. It is equally 
helpful to the man who does know 
but who finds it impossible to carry 
in his mind all of the little facts and 
essential details of successful fruit 
growing. It is therefore a book adapt- 
ed to, available for, the student in 
the school or college, the man with 
the orchard and the beginner. Th 
book is beautifully illustrated, the 
type and binding so clear and distinct 
as to make the reading and studying 
of the book a pleasure and a delight, 





The Apple Proposition 


Perhaps no branch of agriculture 
has received more attention, certain- 
ly’ in the public prints, in recent 
years than commercial orcharding. 
This applies particularly to appies, 
and a much discussed enigma the 
past winter and spring is the ques- 
tion whether or not apple planting is 
overdone. Federal census figures made 
public a short time ago throw in- 
teresting - light on the proposition. 
In the last census year 151 million 
apple trees were in bearing in the 
United- States; producing © average 
scant one bushel of apples to the 
tree and having a value of 55 cents 
to the tree. These figures of returns 
in bulk and value certainly fall far 
short of some of the promises sent 
out. Right here comes in a remark- 
able statement of the census bureau, 
that the number of trees in bearing 
is only 75% that of 10 years earlier. 
This affords circumstantial evidence 
that apple orcharding is in no imme- 
diate danger of being overdone. As 
an offset of this decrease of 50 mil- 
lion bearing trees, the latest federal 
census reported 66 million young 
trees not yet in bearing. 

In the following table, census fig- 
ures are quoted for leading orchard 
sections. They show in round thou- 
sands the number of apple trees of 
bearing age in the states named. 


Bearing Apple Trees in Various States 
[In round thousands.] 


Within the last 15 years as high as 
70,000,000 barrels of apples have been 
produced in this country in one sea- 
son. During the last few years the 
crop has been around 30 and 40 mil- 
lions. Not only has the production 
of apples been small, or moderate, 
due to unfavorable seasons or imper- 
fect care of orchards, but the con- 
sumptive demand has greatly i 
creased. Furthermore, cold storage 
facilities make it possible to carry 4 
surplus for some. time. At certaia 
seasons of the year apples are so high 
in price as to be absolutely beyond 
the reach of the average consumer. 
At other times, especially with sum- 
mer and early fall varieties, meth- 
ods of distribution are so imperfect 
that it is impossible to get the fruit 
to market, 
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supe Ag WP rei3t 
Harvesting Small Grain 


y. E. BONSTEEL, WARREN COUNTY, PA 


It seems peculiar, but is, neverthe- 
Jess, true that of all the small grain 
farmers in this section theré are so 
few that either realize the © proper 
time to cut their crop or are not 
ready on time, Perhaps I might stiil 
be in the same class but for one cost- 
ly lesson. There is seldom a great 
‘ without a small gain, and pos- 
sibly I will gain some valuable seed 
from my lesson. 

Two years ago I neglected a small 
field of oats until they were fully ripe, 
and although the appearance of the 
field gave the promise of a good yield 
{ was badly disappointed at threshing 
time. This crop had been placed on 
a separate scaffold, so I knew the 

id was on: 18 bushels to the acre. 
The rest of it was shattered and on 
the ground. I turned the hens loose 
and promised myself not to let it hap- 
again. Next spring this field was 

and top-dressed for millet, 
good stand of volunteer oats 
strong and was allowed to 





loss 


pe! 
plowed 
put a 
came up 


remain to see what it would amount 
to. It threshed out 52 bushels to the 
acre of heavy oats. Before harvest- 
ing I went through the field and 


gathered several bundles of the “larg- 
est heads to see if I could develop an 
oat that would stand fall seeding in 
the severe climate of northwestern 
Pennsylyania. If they come up to my 
expectations I will report to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. If a part, at least, 
of our oats crop can be put in in the 


One good team of two horses han- 
dled it readily, and this section is 
not what anyone would call level. It 
is a common practice here to cradle, 
around a. grain field where it adjoins 
fences, but at a season when every 
hour and every man counts we fail 
to see the economy of it. The strip 
of grain next the fence never yields 
heavily and a good harvester when 
properly tilted can pick up all but the 
narrow swath knocked down by the 
driving wheel when the back swath 
is cut. 

Common Fallacy About Buckwheat 

This is a great buckwheat growing 
section, and there is a very general 
opinion among the old residents that 
it will not do to cut it with a binder, 
but that a drop_reaper is the only 
thing. I have tried to find some rea- 
son for it, but the only tangible state- 
ment I can get is that the straw will 
rot under the band. As long as the 
straw is only used for bedding or dis- 
regarded entirely, that would not 
make much difference even if true, 
which it is not. All of the younger 
generation are using binders regular- 
ly for this crop, and with the greatest 
economy. 

As to buckwheat shattering worse 
on the binder, experience has shown 
me that the reaper and hand binding 
waste more, but the best plan is to 
cut before it has reached the shat- 
tering stage. This past season I was 
compelled to cut some 16 acres with 
a drop reaper, because the heavy 
fall rains had made the fields so 
muddy that the heavier binder would 














In spite of the opposition to the Ben Davis 


Business Ben Davis Apple Tree 


apple because of low 


quality this variety has paid more mortgages and opened more bank ac- 


counts than perhaps any other variety 
It is not being planted as largely as in former years 
market demand is for fruit of high quality. 


seems to have set in. 
because the 
fall it will relieve the 
spring work greatly. 
Cut Small Grain -Before Overripe 

I have learned also that it will not 
do to leave a small grain crop stand- 
ing till it is anywhere near fully ripe. 


pressure of 


Even if it does not shatter on the 
binder it is sure to lose in curing 
and handling when it is thoroughly 
dry. I watch the straw most care- 
fully, and when it is ripe for a dis- 
tance of 8 or 10 inches from the 
ground the kernels will be in the 
hard dough stage and just right to 
cut. There need be no hesitation 


about cutting then, as the kernels will 


harden perfectly during curing. 

I consider our binder one of the 
best tools on the farm and give it 
800d care. A good many precious 


days are wasted right in harvest time 
by those who store this machine un- 
der the most_convenient tree. A good 
understanding of the different adjust- 
ments is another essential. In fact, 
the machine we. now have was picked 
up last year at the absurd price of 
$15, just because the owner could not 
make it work. One day’s overhauling 
and adjusting put it in first-class 
Shape, and it cut 150 acres for us last 
fall with only minor accidents that 
happen even to new machines, al- 
though this one was nine years old. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 





of apples Reaction, however, 


not work. I am satisfied that I lost 
fully half the yield, comparing. with 
the other fields that were harvested 
with the binder. 

Setting up grain is an art that is 
only mastered through experience, 
and a correspondence course is only 
a first aid. I had considerable trouble 
curing buckwheat properly without 
too much handling and loss, but 
learned from the experience of a 
thorough Swedish neighbor. He sets 
it up in shocks of four, never more 
or less, and does not disturb it, re- 
gardiess of the weather, until it is 
fit to draw. With oats I am gov- 
erned by the condition of the crops 
and the particular brand of weather 
at harvest time. If the grain is quite 
dry when set up and the season looks 
rainy I usually set in shocks of 10 
bundles, eight around and capped 
with two. If the grain is still quite 
green it is set in long shocks, two and 
two, and the direction of the shocks 
is determined by the sun and pre- 
vailing winds, to get the greatest dry- 
ing effect. 


Threshing from Field Is Expensive 


In this uncertain climate the safest 
way to store the sheaves is in the 
barn, because the threshing outfit 


does not come promptly on call, and 
there are few of the old generation 
left who can make a stack that will 
shed water. Moldy grain is an abom- 
ination, and the only way I have been 
able 


to avoid it is by thorough 


a OS TAD AND. RCI ARD 
 fleld- 


curing and storing in the barn 
until threshing time. 

Threshing from the field has proved 
more expensive because of the neces- 
sity for “hiring extra teams, and be- 
cause my grain crops are not all in 
large, continuous fields as they are 
in the west. My greatest profit. in 
grain raising has been from growing 
valuable varieties, one on each of my 
three farms, and selling the surplus 
for seed grain. In four years, one ro- 
tation, I have raisei my average 
yield of oats from 12 bushels to 62% 
bushels to the acre, and the last crop 
weighed 40 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 


What to Do with Fair Grounds 


[From page 715] 

crops which were desired for use as 
demonstrations in connection with 
our exhibits. I believe the greatest 
part of the fair grounds could be util- 
ized in some such manner. Usually 
the buildings are not of such a char- 
acter as would make them available 
for winter work.—[Prof H. J. Patter- 
son, Director Maryland Experiment 
Station. 
Gardens and Experiments Undesirable 

I doubt the advisability of at- 
tempting to make the land belonging 
to state and county fair grounds a 
means of experimental work or of ag- 
ricultural instruction. Good experi- 
mental work could not be done, be- 
cause of the difficulty of supervision. 
The same would be more or less true 
if an attempt were made to locate ob- 
ject lesson work in these places, 
would be out of the question for the 
experiment station to undertake such 








instructional work, because this is 
decidedly out of its field, and I as- 
sume that the agricultural college 
would find it inexpedient to assume 


the expense of direct supervision of 
gardening or ‘other work in so many 
places. 

No one 
may serve 


location within a county 

for instruction in any 
great variety of agricultural produc- 
tion. Conditions vary greatly even 
within one county and, I believe, an 
itinerant observation by school chil- 
dren and others throughout the entire 
county would b« productive of mucn 
larger results than could possibly be 
obtained from work on fair grounds, 
{Dr W HH. Jordan, Director New 
York State Experiment Station. 


Early Cultivation of Corn 


F. P. LONG, ROSS COUNTY, 0 





Spring plowing has been delayed 
on account of much rain and some 
ground probably has been plowed wet 
and was therefore somewhat difficult 
to prepare for corn planting. While 
this condition likely prevails in many 
sections of the corn raising country, 
if the ground has been properly pre- 
pared before planting, the work fol- 
lowing the planting will not be irk- 
some. 

It is our rule to roll the heavy clay 
soil and follow with a light drag har- 
row, thereby breaking the crust. This 
will let the corn come through the 
ground and not cause the sprout to 
curl, If the corn comes up in good 
shape, we roll the ground just pre- 
vious to the first cultivation as this 
process breaks all clods and the soil 
pulverizes so much better when cul- 
tivated, If the soil is of a sandy or 
loamy composition, it can be rolled 
any time after planting as it is not 
likely to bake or crust, like a more 
heavy soil. 

I use double cultivators as soon as 
the corn is big enough; and this is 
done when the corn is at least 4 or 5 
inches high. Of course if the ground 
is foul, it is necessary that cultiva- 
tion commence as soon as necessity 
demands. If, however, peavines, 
which are the most troublesome of 
weeds in this section, come, the hand 
hoe is resorted to. We cut them 
from the stalk and then follow with 
the cultivator. The hoe, however, is 
needed only if too much wet weather 
prevents the early use of the culti- 
vator. 

Disk cultivators are very extensive- 
ly used for foul ground. Weeders 
are not used much. The second and 
cross plowing of corn generally fol- 
lows immediately after the first. If 
no rain has fallen to crust the soil, 
this plowing does not necessarily need 
to follow at once, unless the ground 
is weedy. The third and usually the 
last or laying-by cultivation is gener- 
ally done when the corn has reached 
a hight of 2 to 4 feet. If the season 
has been such that the corn has been 
planted early, this plowing is gener- 
ally finished before harvest. 
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on Water Supply 


Tells how to select the right pump 
to meet your needs, how to put in 
the system. Explains about differ- 

ent kinds of pumps, especially 


GOULDS 


RELIABLE 
PUMPS = 


the most carefully designed (over 300 
kinds), thoroughly 
made and durable 

umpsforevery need, 
nd for the book and 
see the kind you need, 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO, 
87 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Fails, W.Y. 


“ Largest Manufacturer 
of Pumps for Every 
Service,” 








































The Waterloo Boy 
is built of the best 
material through- 


Has reliable fly- 
ball governor and 
fuel saving regula- 


out. Itis so simple tion; patent mixer 
a 10-year-old boy does away with 
can run it. Starts pump; patent ignit- 


easy in any weath- 
er; always depend- 
able. Willdevelop 
more power for 

its rating, at less 


er thatnever misses, 
lever to change 
speed while run- 
ning. All parts intes 
changeable. 

Write for Catavog. 








Cost, than any other WATERLOO GASCLINE 
engine ENGINE COMPANY. 
Runs with @ ef 3rd Ave. 
either ate 
soline or & 2 
eocery Bm Frost 
Ea PROOF 
GUARANTEE Price 








Potato Diggers 


Dig the right Three styles tochoose from ,each 
way with the ey for certain conditions, 
machine thai Perfect adjustment for digging 
suits your and thorough separation. Eac 

conditions. can be backed, each can be 


thrown in and out of gear from 
the seat. -Ask your dealer to 
show you this machine and write 
to us for booklet 


“Potato Digging.” 
m Free to all, 


ame) «=p Bateman M’f’g Co, 
ines! tions, Y__Box_ 1320, Gresloch, N.S. 


FRTFLS [MORSE WONDER 
HAY PRESS 



















Guaranteed to be 


Built almost entirely of steel; no side strain? 
powerfulleverage makes bales eo that 10 tone 
can be loaded into 36-foot car; light draft, 
etep-over and no jar makes it easy on horse; low 
platform and h. 
matic feeder 


out self-feeder. va book and price betore 


ing save 
machine guaranteed, 

rs 5 uae ies trial, fe 

GEO. ERTEL CO... o=@ 
Manafactarers 


Quincy, fll, 


Sandow §$ 
2'2H.P. Stationary 
Engine — Complete 





Gives seg power for al] farm 
uses. Only three moving 
no jy 








GY SRE Lasers wats os, adie 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D, ¢, 





Se ican ee ee ee 


(24 [12] 

This edition of American Agriculturist 
is devoted to the interests of our big Em- 
pire state family. It is edited and 
ar solely in the interest of New 

ork agriculture. To make it better 
than ever is my earnest wish, and I ask 


you to join hands in making it se. Use 
these freely for farm news, for 


discussing local farm problems, for in- 


terchange of opinions on farm practice. 
Not only do th but write me frequent- 
ly. Tell me about the features that are 
most interesting and helpful; suggest 
ways of improvement as they occur to 
you, and send: in accounts of agricul- 
tural grange and club meetings, of sales 
and co-operative successes, of crop con- 
ditions and prices; anything, in fact, that 
reveals farm activity, We want to boost 
agriculture in New York; by all work- 
ing together we can make things hum, 


CharteatiQurhot- 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Merchants Help Farmers 





The better farming movement 
gains impetus daily. A council of 
grain exchanges has been formed to 
improve crop production in quality 
and quantity, by employing experts to 
demonstrate on the farms the better 
methods. Last week Sears, Roebuck 
& Co, the well-known Chicago mer- 
cantile firm, gave the council $100,- 
600 for this work and wiil give $900,- 
000 more for the same purpose if re- 
sults are encouraging. This will 
make the magnificent contribution to 
agricultural progress of $1,000,000 
from a single firm. It illustrates the 
increasing interest which business 
men are taking in the development 
of better methods of farming. They 
are beginning to realize that the pros- 
perity of all lines of business is based 
upon the success of the farmer. 

The plan is to give $1000 per coun- 
ty to each of 100 counties, in this the 
initial stage of this magnificent dona- 
tion. The crop improvement com- 
mittee will send a man into each se- 
lected county who will operaie some- 
what along the lines of a county 
Superintendent of schools. He _ will 
be a man who ig a farmer by birth, 
but whose natural inclination for soil 
conservation has been enhanced by 
scientific training, with adequate 
knowledge of grains, general crops, 
animal husbapdry, etc. He will live 
with the farmer, work with him, go 
into. the field, and, in short, devote all 
of his time to the farm he is work- 
ing on, showing how more may be 
secured from-the same land and of 
better quality. The work is to be un- 
dertaken in various parts of the Unit- 
ed States, and will greatly aid the 
committee, which is Aow more or 
less handicapped by .want of funds. 
Up to last week alone nearly 100 
counties in various states had re- 
sponded to the offer, making prep- 
arations to receive the benefits of this 
munificent gift. 

With the many opportunities 
thus given the farmer to thoroughly 
familiarize himself with every phase 
of agriculture, it does seem as though 
the production of American soils 
would be increased. Agitation and 
study, brought about through scien- 
tifie research and constant experi- 
mentation, haveatlast given the farm- 
er an opportunity to become as fa- 
miliar with the complex details of his 
business as is the merchant who has 
spent more time _ systematizing his 
efforts, 





State Capital News 


Commissioner Calvin J. Huson, as 
vice-president of the state fair com- 
mission, has charge of the boys’ de- 
partment. He intends to eliminate the 
menial work feature which was re- 
auired of boys in attendance at the 


last state fair. The boys’ camp will 
be on a military basis and the boys 
will be given work in following the 
judging of cattle and of fruit and flow- 
ers, thus gaining knowledge in dis- 
eriminating in stock and farm produce. 
There will also be lectures and it is 
the plan of Mr Huson to follow up 
this work with the boys after the fair, 
so the interest aroused will not end 
with the fair. As far as possible the 
alternates chosen last year, but who 
did not attend, will given first 
chance to attend this year's fair. Boys 
in high schools where there is a course 
in agriculture will also be invited to 
attend. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the 
college of fo of Syracuse univer- 
fn charge of the boys. 

made complaint 
to the state agricultural department 
that they hed lost many bees by rea- 
ron of orchardists spraying trees while 
‘in bloom with arsenicat mixtures, the 
attention ef fruit growers has been 
called to section 1 of the penal law, 
which réads as follows: Any person 
who will spray with, or apply in any 


; 


AMONG THE FARMERS . 


way poison. or any poisonous sub- 
stance, to fruit trees while the same 
are in blossom, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine of not less 
than $10 or more than $50 for each 
offense. 

On May 27 there were 10 rabies 
quarantines in force in five counties. 
This number compares favorably with 
the statistics for 1909, 1910 and 1911. 
The records show that in the past it 
was necessary to place under quaran- 
tine Westchester, Jefferson and Rock- 
land counties. At this time no county 
has more than two towns under quar- 
antine. 

A public hearing has been set by 
the «state conservation commission in 
the courthouse at Johnstown in Ful- 
ton county for June 6 to consider the 
petition of S. E. Trumbull to prohibit 
the hunting and killing of ring- 
necked pheasants in Fulton, Saratoga, 
Montgomery, Herkimer and Hamilton 
counties until Oetober, 1914. The 
grounds for this petition are that the 
citizens of the city of Johnstown and 
the farmers of the vicinity have con- 
tributed a sum of money sufficient to 
purchase 180 ring-necked pheasants 
which have been liberated in the coun. 
ty of Fulton, and it is desired to pro- 
hibit hunting and killling until the 
date specified to give the pucasants an 
opportunity to multiply, these being 
practically the only birds of the spe- 
cies inhabiting this locality. The de- 
sire to ‘prohibit hunting and killing in 
the adjoining counties is to protect 
such pheasants as are sure to find 
their way there, : 

Calvin J. Huson, New York state’s 
commisssioner of agriculture, is of 
opinion that the abolition of passes 
has done more than any other one 
single thing in recent years to popu- 
larize the state fair. With hardly an 
exception comments by the stafe press 
have been commendatory. The rural 
papers and agricultural papers ap- 
prove the change and comunications 
received at the Albany office are all 
one way. 


Good Prices for Peppermint 





The acreage for peppermint in 
Michigan, according to reports re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist, 
show in some vicinities growers will 
curtail the area devoted to the crops, 
while in others the planting of mint 
roots will occupy many acres, It is 
still too early to state just what the 
acreage to come to harvest will be. 
In some instances the crop win- 
tered well, but in others, where snow 
did not Cover the roots, much dam- 
age was worked. This is true in a 
general way in the other mint pro- 
ducing states, New York and Indiana, 

Some reports are directly contra- 
dictory to others as regards plans of 
farmers in setting out new acreage. 
These, of course, do not conflict, as 
the area covered by correspondents is 
not the same, but it goes to show 
that growers are not of one accord 
in increasing or decreasing mint acre- 
age this year. As stated last week, 
quotations range from $2.60 to $2.85 
per pound for 1911 oil. The season 
has been backward and development 
cf plants and farm operations are 
much more backward than usual. 

Peppermint oil production last year 
in the United States is now esti- 
mated at 240,000 pounds by the Ger- 
man American distillers, Schimmel & 
Co, in their ahnual report April 
stocks were reduced to only 30,000 
pounds, which trade estimates believe 
to be hardly sufficient to cover re- 
quirements until the arrival of crop of 
1912, The Japanese crop of oil 
was considerably overestimated last 
autumn and prices there are higher, 
with brisk sales to Europe. Consum- 
ers in Burope are also replacing their 
old-time favorite English peppermint 
with ‘high-grade American oil. What- 
ever may be the volume of the com- 
ing crop, the undertone in trade cir- 
cles is one of marked firmness for 
spring and early summer deliveries. 
The foreign authority quoted notes 
the development of peppermint cul- 
ture in South Russia. 


More Reports from Growers 


Mint setting in this section will 
show an -increase of 50% over that 
of a year ago, Roots wintered well 
and new setting is prospering. Very 
little old -off was held and price is 
$1.75 to $2.85 per pound, much higher 
than one or two vears ago.—[E. V. 
P.. Newark, NvY. 

O. E. Spade of Coldwater, Mich, 
says that peppermint plants are ex- 
ceedingly backward. Many roots have 
been killed and those that are alive 
are starting slowly. Acreage will be 
about the same as last year. Setting 
of new plants is limited. No oil was 
earried over by growers and all was 
sold at about $1.75 per pound. Spear- 
mint oil sold a trifle higher. 

Peppermint. roots wintered well. 
Acreage will be considerably smafier 
than that of 1911. Spring has been 
backward, amd there has been so 
much rain farmers have curtailed 
their. acreage. One grower is_ still 
holding oil. He asks $3 p tb; $2.50 
was the price on the last bought. 
{C. H. S., Pearl, Mich. 

The mint acreage will not be far 


from that of a year ago. About all 
the old roots are winterkilied. Many 
of the farmers intended to set greater 
acreage than ever before, but so many 
roots were killed last winter that it 
has dampened their ardor. Oil is 
practically all picked up; I am the 
only grower in this vicinity having 
any oil. Last sale was made at $2.65; 
believe the price last spring was $2. 
{J. C.. P., Charlotte, Mich. 

Peppermint oil is about all out of 
farmers’ hands. Last sales were made 
at $2.50. The price is about the same 
as a year ago, and SUc higher than 
two years agd. Acreage planted will 
be about the same as last year. 
Spearmint acreage will be increased. 
Roots are in fair condition.—[E. C. E., 
Centerville, Mich. 


Guessing Hop Crop Returns 


Already the bears are at work in the 
hop market. Because they have an 
acknowledged larger acreage of hops 
this year than in 1911, hop buyers are 
sending out so-called crop reports and 
notices telling of the expected large 
yield. Some estimates place the 1912 
crop in the U S at 300,000 bales. At 
this date it is altogether too early to 
try to make any estimate on.the size 
of this year’s crop. Statements along 
these lines are merely guesses. It is 
true if favorable weather prevails 
from now on, the hop crop wiil likely 
be a large one, but ‘twixt the first 
tying of plants and harvest is a long 
period of uncertainty. 

The hop market in New York state 
continues firm and is indeed stronger 
than a week or two ago. Farmers 
who would have. considered offers 
two weeks ago are now more firmly 
convinced they can receive better 
prices and refuse to sell at present 
bids. Hop tying is in progress and 
conditions continue favorable to the 
crop although development is slight- 
ly behind that which is usual at this 
time of year. At New York. city 
state hops, choice and very fancy are 
quoted at 49@52c p tb, prime to 
choice 40@45c, medium to prime 30 
@35e7 old 14@22c. T. E. Dornet 
shipped last week from Cobleskill 25 
bales to Portsmouth, N H, and 1 to 
New York city. 

On the Pacific coast in Ore, Wash 
and Cal, weather for the past few 
weeks has been very favorable for hop 
growth and the vines are making 
rapid progress. Recent contracts for 
1912 of Ore hops have been at 21@ 
22%c¢. Contract prices and markets 
have not changed materially from re- 
ports in American Agriculturist of 
last week. 

G. F.Wolf of Whitmore, Cal, writes: 
Hops here have wintered well, but are 
about one month late. Vines not look- 
ing as they ought to on account of 
frost biting them down the last of 
Apr. .Acreage about 15% larger than 
last year. No hops left here for sale 
from last year, and no contracts made, 








Schuyler Co—Season is about two 
weeks later than usual. Some kinds of 
fruit promises good. Hay is all gone. 
Grass sown in °11 is almost a failure, 
and a poor hay crop is promised for 
12. Eggs are hatching good. Some 
set 300 and got about 100 chicks. 
Some are going out of the dairy busi- 
ness in consequence of the high price 
of hay and grain. Potatoes are $1.25 p 
bu. Not as many planted as last year. 


Pear Prospects—In Orleans Co 
Duchess pear trees ha've been loaded 
with blossoms. Apples promise well. 
Bartlett pears have very few blossoms, 
Kiefiers have even fewer blossoms. 
One farmer who has raised Kieffer 
pears 18 years has never had a fail- 
ure, but expects one this year. More 
spraying is being done than ever be- 
fore. Many have bought power spray- 
ers. With few exceptions-seeding last 
year was a failure, hence farmers will 
be compelled to mow their old mead- 
ows unless the season is very favor- 
able. A full hay crop is not probable. 
A dealer reports a quantity of seed in 
stock, for which there is very little 
demand. This may be accounted for 
by almost prohibitive prices. Alfalfa 
seems to have more than one life, 
Where ice formed and the alfalfa was 
apparently dead, it is now coming up, 

Good Hay Promise—Weather in 
Wyoming Co has been wet and 
back ward. Meadows look well. 
Few potatoes, except these re- 
served for seed, are in farmers’ hands, 
The germination of seed corn is not as 
good as last year. The Merrill-Soule 
Co paid $1.20 p 100 for milk last 
month when hauled by their teams. 
Most cows are in pasture new. Hens 
have been laying well. Eggs are 19c 
p doz, potatoes $1.15 p bu. 

Usual Potato Acreage—-Some oats 
in Oneida are up and a few farmers 
have planted potatoes. The - potato 
acreage will probably be about the 
same as usual. Seed potatoes sell at 
$1.60 p bu and the supply is less than 
the demand. Some dairies have been 
on pasture for three weeks as hay 
was gone but many cows are still in 
the barn, but other stock is at pas- 
ture. Meadows wintered finely and 
grass is making a good growth. New 


’ seeding is good. On, account of high 


price of grass none, some farmers will 
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sow a smaller acreage than gy. 
while some wil! not sow any gy. 
seed. ‘Timothy is $9 p bu and clove. 
$15. Roads have been very baad See 
corn is very scarce. ‘ 

Will Build State Road—Frequeng 
rains in Jefferson Co have star 
grass and grain beautifully. Ma 
have turned stock in pasture. Chee’ 
factories Nave opened and Ros Mary 
emy is getting much less milk than 
this time. last year. The Rosemary 
paid $1.30 p 100 for milk last 
month. The Giddings = che: sebog 
factory and about 40 or 50 
heading were destroyed by fir 
ll. Preparations for rebuilding 
begun at once. It is-reported that the 
state road will be extended from aq. 
ams Center south, making a com plete 
line from Watertown to Syracuse; ex. 
pect work on this section to begiy 
about July 1. 

Good Price for Peas—Cont nued 
wet weather has delayed farm wor, 
in Cattaraugus. Stock went to p: sturg 
10 days earlier than in "11, on account 
of shortage of hay. The outlook fo, 
a good hay crop is promising. No 
spraying done in this section. There jg 
quite a call for seed potatoes, which 
are scarce at $1.50 p bu. The Frank. 
linville Canning Co is contracting with 
farmers for peas delivered to the fac. 
tory. 

Good Fruit Outlook—Weather ig 
Schuyler Co has been cold and damp, 
Farmers are very busy trying to catch 
up with their work. There seems to be 
a large amount of fruit blossoms jy | 
this locality. Most farmers have turned 
their stock out, Butter and eggs keep 
up well in price. Butter is 30c p bh, 
eggs l4c p doz. Pigs are $2.50 ea. Gar. 
dens are being made. There will beg 
large amount of barley sown this 
spring, also buckwheat. 

Warren Co—Meadows and pastures 
look well. Cattle are almost living og 
pasture. Oats are up and look good, 
Rain is plentiful at present. Farmed 
ers are planting more potatoes thay 
usual this season. The price of pod 
tatoes has dropped to $1.30 to $1.49 
p bu. Eggs are 22c p doz, butter 35 
p lb. Milk is $1.05 p 100 for May 
and $1 for June. Farmers are not4 
satisfied with those prices,’ and <omé@ 
are making butter. 

Dutchess Co—It has been so wet and 
rainy that farmers are delayed with 
plowing. Hay is scarce and high, se |ling 
for $25 to $30 p ton in Poughkeepsie, 
Pastures look good and many have 
turned stock out for good. A large 
acreage of potatoes will be planted, 
Seed potatoes are $1.50 p bu. Many 
Silos will be put up this year. One 
agent has sold two cars of silos 
saany have sold their farms an@¢ 
moved to other parts of the county, 
Real estate is advancing, as manv are 
looking for farms. 

Steuben Co—Seeding is backward 
on account of the ground being wet 
and cold. Grass looks fine. The loss 
in bees will average 50%. O.S. Wil- j 
kinson, who has a herd of pure-bred 
Holsteins, has 15 fresh cows with 12 
heifer calves. Every farmer is rais« 
ing all the heifer calves he «an, } 
which means larger dairies. Cheese ¥ 
is 15c p ib, butter 30e. Pigs are 
Scarce, as so many lost them this 
spring. Many potatoes will be plant- 
ed this season, also much corn sowed 
for silage, which is fast gaining favor. 


Niagara Co—Peaches promise half 
a crop. all other fruits are in full 
blossom. Wheat is below the average 
Meadows are very good. Seeding isa 
little late. Wheat is $1.10 p bu, oats 
70c, butter 25c p lb, eggs 19c p do, 
potatoes $1.40 p bu. A larger acre 
age of potatoes and cabbage wi!! bé 
put out than last year. 

Genesee Co—Farmers last eek 
finished sowing oats. Potato planting 
has been delayed. Country roads are 
very rough. Hay and wheat look very 
Poor and many fields have been 
plowed. High prices continue. Hay 
is $25 to $30 p ton and some of it of 
very poor quality. Potatoes are $1.0 
p bu, wheat 98c, seed beans $2.7, 
Seed oats 65c, eggs 2ic p doz. Most 
farmers are out of hay. Pastures are 
short. 

Tompkins Co—Spring is wet and 
late. Not as many oats will be sowed 
as usual, as the time for sowing is 
about past and farmers are having t0 
turn their attention to plowing an 
fitting for corn. Prospect for hay 8 
good. Macadam road building is now 
in Tull swing in several parts of the 
county. Motor trucks are now much 
in evidence in moving supplies [or 
road construction. Milk at shipping 
station is 3e, at Ithaca 3 to 3%c, ac 
cording to quality. Potatoes are 51.2) 
p bu, timothy hay $26 p ton, eggs 
p doz. 


Schoharie Co—Road work is well 
under way. Pastures look fine. NeW¥ 
seeding and most meadows have 4 
nice start. Corn is not all planted. 
Quite a large acreage will be put i 
this year. More silos are going UP 
Not as many oats sown as USsUa»G 
Weather has been too cool for corm 
to start. Eggs are 18c p doz, dait¥ 
butter 26c p Ib. Not much ca!! for 
stock. One herd: of 20 dairy «o¥§ 
sold-at an average of $50 p cow 
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Specialist for Rural Schools 


e state department of education 
has selected Prof Layton 8S, Hawkins 


man usy : 
any 









































-Fr; Veng of the state normal and training 
€ starteg gchool of Cortiand, to succeed Prof 
y. Many Howe as agricultural specialist in the 
. Cheegg tate department of education. Prof 
Rosemary Hawkins is peculiarly well qualified 
K than ag] directing instruction in agriculture 
Ros nary ew York rural secondary and high 
nik lage mnools. He was born in Chemung 
eheesebeg ec nty 35 years ago. Until 12 years old 
- S of = lived on a farm, when he entered 
‘in; May gchoo! at Port Jervis; preparatory to 
S Werg tering the normal school. His sum- 
that the we nt on the farm. After 
Pr mers \ ere spe - 
rom Ad. raduating from high school he re- 
Com plete ened to the farm for two years and 
” eX taught in a district school for two 
‘ gin years. He took normal work for two 
years at Cortland and then attended 
oO! led Amherst college for four years. While 
rm work at Amherst he did much work in the 
D9 pasture agricultural college. After graduation 
| account he returned to the Cortland normal 
tlook fop gchool as assistant in science, later be- 
ing. No oming the head of the science de- 
There rtment. 
s which Piering the summers from 1904 to 
e Frank. 1908 he was a graduate student in 
ting with Cornell university, and in 1909 was in- 
the fac. structor in botany for the summer 
session. In 1910 he was in charge of 
th. in nature studies in the summer session 
d ( mp, 
to cateh 
ms to be 
soms ini 
e turned 
SSS keep 
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ea. Gar. 
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tter 35¢ 
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are not 
id mé@ 
wet and 
ed «with 
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Kee psie, 
y ive 
Sane Prof L. S. Hawkins 
iny 4 at Cornell. In 1911 he taught nature 
. One study in the summer session of the 
f ogy state agricultural college. Last fall he 
is and organized a school *of agriculture in 
eounty, the Cortland normal school which 
any are has brought very gratifying results, 
Prof Hawkins has always been a 
ckward farmer and owns the home farm. His 
sabes; wife is a graduate of Vassar college. 
ng et The splendid training back of him 
1 Ly fittingly qualifies Prof Hawkins for 
we his new work in the state and enlarges 
ry red his opportunities to make more effec- 
v: 12 tive the eduvational work of the sec- 
S ralge ondary schools of New York. 
° ue American Agriculturist congratu. 
neese lates the educational department in se- 
Bs om curing a man of the caliber it has 
m thig selected, one whose sympathy and 
Dp ed training is so Closely attached to the 
, - mhools and the homes of the coutnry 
7 districts, 
€ half > 
od _ Stock Is Poor—A recent heavy rain 
aes 38 in Jefferson stopped spring work. A 
1. oats few potatoes have been planted. F. 
» dos, W. Lawton had a car of potatoes 
” aceal which sold for $1.60 p bu. Stock is 
. bé turned out and pastures are good. 
Owing to a shortage of hay, much 
poor stock is seen. Butter is 35c p 
eek Ib, eggs 20c p doz. All grain is high. 
anting Gardens are made and are doing 
ds are finely 
: he Onondaga Co—Continued cold, 
Hay rainy eather is preventing farm 
it of work Wheat and .meadows look 
31.0 good. Fruit trees blossomed | finely. 
£9 75, Nearly every storm has been accom- 
Most Danied _by thunder and _ lightning, 
onl high winds and hail. A number of 
buildings have been struck and 
j Shattered but not burned. Milk 
a brings $1.60 at cheese factory. 
SOW Gu 
o ig Albany Co—Farmers are very much 
ng to behind with work on account of rainy 
> and Weather. Oats are not all sowed, Grass 
is and rye look good. No corn planted yet. 
3 now Cross roads are in bad condition on 
f the account of rainy weather. . Hay brings 
ich from $20 to $30 p ton. Butter is 35c 
s for P 1b, eggs 25¢ p doz. 
pping More State Road—May 20-21 will 
“et 9% ~, be remembered as giving Jeffer- 
~ 06 Th, Co the heaviest raififall in years. 
“He sround was soaked, delaying oat 
sowing and corn planting. Grass looks 
vell on Well, also pasture. It-has been 
New te cool for any vegetation but grass 
e a A send Cows are milking well. Hay 
nteds sold recently at $25 p ton. Some 
nt in tery of alfalfa are in fine shape, 
z up in this ne eee alfaifa can be grown 
sual, el is locality. ®A large acreage of 
orn nis contemplated if enough good 





weed can be secured. It is high in 
Prive and hard to get.. The Jefferson 
© farm bureau is putting out some 
Seed for triai from the Us dept of 
agri. There is a good opening for a 
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canning at~-Clayton, as this 
section cuit cain corn, peas and 
other vegetables in abundance. Farm 
rices are well maintained. Butter is 
P Ib, eggs 20c p doz. Work is ex- 
pected to nm soon on the state high- 
way from atertown to Alexander 
Bay. The work, it is said, will be com- 
pleted this season. This road will 
greatly increase travel in this section 
of the north country, and will be of 
great benefit to all classes. 


Broome Oo—Season very backward 
and heavy rains have put farm work 
behind. Pye! sae for a hay crop. 
Butter is 80 to p lb, eggs 20c p 
doz, hay $20 to $23 p ton. Not much 
call for stock of any kind. Potatoes 
are $1.25 to $1.50 p bu. Farm prop- 
erty is in good demand. 

Cayaga Co—A cool, rainy season 
gives good promise of hay crop. Pota- 
toes are being sold at $1 p bu, eggs 
20c p doz. Feed is high. The Fair 
Haven milk station is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs. The up-to-date farm- 
er in this section is banking on cows 
more each year. One -enterprising 
farmer, Mr Shafer, has sold nearly 
500 stave os in this section. This 
would indicate more milk. 


Erie Co—Potatoes sell at the car for 
$1.10 p bu. Seed oats are 95c p bu. 
Oats are up in good shape. Quite a 
few potatoes have been planted. Not 
many gardens have been planted yet 
on account of wet weather. Spring is 
quite backward, being so cold. Eggs 
sell at 20c p doz, dairy butter 32c p Ib, 
and creamery 38c. 


Clinton Co—Planting is late on ac- 
count of cold. The recent snow was a 
surprise to everyone; about 3 inches 
fell. Grass loo s well. A hard frost 
on May 19 did little damage. Hay is 
about all sold. It brings $26 at stores. 

Meadows Promisitig — Grass in 
Tompkins Co is looking fine. Wheat 
with few exceptions is not-good, hav- 
ing been badly damaged by ice over 
the fields during a long period. Hay is 
very scarce, selling for $24 p ton. 
Potatoes sell around $1.25 p bu, and 
with few for sale. Cows generally are 
on pasture. Most herds show up badly 
on account of lack of fodder through 
the winter. The prospect for fruit is 
at present very poor. The ou.look for 
hay crop is good. Many old meadows 
that cut a very light crop last year 
show up well. 

Ontario Co—Subscribers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will be interested 
to learn that A. R. Estey of Phelps 
is soon to visit Ontario Co in the in- 
terest of the Old Reliable. Any cour- 
tesies extended to him will be appre- 
ciated by the publishers. 


Many Blossoms—May in Wyoming 
was a very wet month, as it rained al- 
‘most every day. Farmers are having 
much difficulty in getting crops in. 
Some have not sown grain, while some 
are planting late potatoes. Schweit- 
zer cheese factories paid $1.10 for May 
milk. Most grass looks fine and apple 
trees and others are blossoming fine. 
It looks as though there will be much 
fruit. Weather has been quite cool. 


ONTARIO 


Bruce Co—Spring was very late, but 
the weather has been fine during the 
last two weeks, and many farmers are 
already through seeding. There was, 
however, a change in the weather re- 
cently, and about 4 inches of snow fell, 
which is something very unusual here 
at this time of the year. Some farm- 
ers have already turned their young 
cattle out to pasture. Fall wheat is 
going to be a very poor crop this year. 
Clover is good. A great deal of dam- 
age was done by the flood in the 
spring. Butter is 20 to 22c p !b, eggs 
20c p doz, Dutch sets 25c p lb. Pota- 
tocs are very scafce at $2 p bag, young 
pigs are $6 p pr. - 


Poultrymen to Meet—At East Lan- 
sing, Mich, June 26-28, the interna- 
tional association of instructors and 
investigators in poultry husbandry will 
held its fourth annual meeting at the 
Michigan agricultural college. Papers 
will be presented by competent home 
and foreign authorities on many sub- 
jects of interest to poultrymen. The 
proceedings of the third annual meet- 
ing are now in press, Every paid up 
member who joined previous to that 
meeting last Ju is entitled to one 
copy, which will forwarded as soon 
as issued. Additional copies may be 
secured on the payment of $2 each. 
fembers who have joined since July, 
1910, and who desire copies and all 
who desire extra copies are requested 
to remit price and shipping directions 
to Sec-Treas Homer W. Jackson at 
389 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N Y. 











NEW YORK—At Buffalo, dry 
beans $2.50@8. p bu, eggs 21c 
doz, live chickens 18c p_ ib, 


broilers 40@45c, potatoes 140 p 
bu, choice timothy hay 30 p ton, light 
mixed 29, oat and wheat straw 14. 

~At Albany, corn 90c p bu, oats 70c, 


b $29 to middl 28@30, 
loose timothy hay 20@20, veal. calves 
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IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


At New York, Monday, May 27— 
Last week after Monday steers were 
less active, and while best grades 
showed but little decline, medium 
grades fell off 10@15c; bulls and fat 
cows were in demand and firm to a 
fraction higher; medium and commor 
cows ruled dull, but about steady. 
Veals on moderate receipts and active 
demand were very firm and later ad- 
vanced 25c, closing steady. The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Steers 
$7@9, bulls 8.75@°~.45, cows 22A@ 


6.90, veals 7.25@10.50, culls 5@7, but- 
termilks 5.75 @6. Fresh cows and 
springers were steady at 30@T75 for 


common to choice. 

Today there were 27 cars of cattle 
and 6530 calves on sale. Steers were 
rather slow but about steady, bulls 
quiet, especially medium and common 
grades; cows steady to strong; the 
yards were well cleared. Calves were 
in very active demand and prices were 
advanced 25@50c over last week's 
closing prices. -All the stock was 
wanted. Fifteen cars of stable-fed 
Pa steers, averaging YS7 to 13385 Ibs, 
sold at the range of 6.75@8.85 p 100 
ibs, N Y state steers, common, 1010 
Ibs average, 6, a car of distillery-fed 


Ky steers, 1015 lbs average, 7.25. Bulls 
sold at 4.25@7.25, 1 littl yearling 


bu!l 3.50, cows 2.75@6.25, tailends 2@ 
2.50, veals 8S@11, culls 6@ 7.50, butter- 
milk and mixed calves 6@6.50. 
Sheep ruled dull and easier ; fter 
Monday of last week; closed 2c low- 
er. Lambs showed a little more firm- 
ness on Tuesday, but ruled quiet and 
weak later, closing 25c lower and 
weak at the decline. Spring lambs 
came forward a little more freely and 
prices held up with good demand to 
the close of the week. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep (ewes) 
$3.50@3.75, mixed and wethers 5.75@ 
6.30, culls 2@3.25, lambs 6.50@9.12, 
culls 4.50@6, spring lambs 8@10.25. 
Today there were 16 cars of stock on 
sale. Good, handy sheep were full 
steady; spring lambs from Va and W 
Va came forward a little more freely, 
but sold at steady prices; other lambs 
were steady to strong. Common to 
prime sheep sold at -3.25@5.50 p 100 


ibs, a few little bunches at 5.75@6, 
last year’s lambs 7@9.50, culls 6, 
spring lambs 10@10.25 including 6 
cars Va and W Va to at 10.25, a few 
Pa and Ky do at 10. 
The Horse Market 

There continues to be a brisk de- 

mand for desirable workers: common 


and medium do less active and a trifle 
easy. Harness and saddle horses slow 
and unchanged, and selling unevenly 
at private sale from $120@340 p head. 
Medium to choice heavy drafters are 
quoted at 300@400, chunks 225@27 
good second-hand workers 125@ 225. 

At Buffalo, the market Monday on 
beef cattle eased off 10@15c on the 
best grades of steers, compared with 
closing values of last week. Other 
grades of beef animals held steady. 
Top price paid f - beeves was $8.90 p 
100 ibs; fair to good weighty steers 
were quoted at 8@8.50, good shipping 
and heavy butcher steers 7.60@8.25, 
plain weighty steers 7.50@ 7.75, coarse, 
thin, weighty steers 6.50@7, yearlings 
7.75@8.85, common to best handy 
weight butcher steers 6.50@8.25, cows 
4@7.50, heifers 5.50@8, feeders 4.0@ 
6, stockers 4@5.50, bulls 4@7. Total 
receipts of beef cattle number@d 312% 
head. Hog market opened the first 
day of this week with quotations low- 
er. Medium and heavy weights sold at 
8@8.05 p 100 Ibs, mixed weights 8, 


Yorkers 7.90@8, pigs 7.60@7.8). Re- 
ceipts of hogs were 12,000 head. The 
sheep and lamb market was slow, 


1500 head arriving. Choice lambs sold 
at 8.65@9 p 100 Phs, vearlings 7@7.50, 
weathers 6@6.40. 


New York Chesee Markets 


At Utica, N Y, May 27, the weather 
the past week has been very favora- 
ble for the growth of grass, and pas- 
tures are now in about normal con- 
dition, while the prospects are bright 
for a much better hay crop than that 








of last year. A yield of milk is in- 
creasing rapidly, and it will soon be 
up to the flush. The cheese offered 
on the board today contained a con- 
siderable sprinkling of grass made, 
and next week it will be all of that 
character. There was a decline to- 
day of about ic p lb in prices. The 
official transactions were: Large 
colored 50 bxs, large white 150, small 
colored 1620 and small white 1046 at 
13%c. Small colored 1100 bxs and 
small white 150 at I3%,c, the curb 
sales were at 13%4c. The sales of but- 
ter were 252 packages at 27@28e 
Pp Ib, 

At Watertown, N Y, May 27, sales 


of cheese May 25 were 8000 bxs at 
13% to 13%c p Ib, a decline of 1%c 
since a week ago. The local rain- 
fall thus far this month is 4% inches, 
and while pastures and meadows are 
doing finely spring seeding is much 
delayed by the wet weather. 


Butter Market—At Elgin, market is 
firm at 25 cents. m 
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Dig Dit 


GU POND 


Red Cross 
Dynamite 


Costs less than half of shovel 
method. Ditches 100 ft. to 200 ft. 
long excavated in an instant. 
man can do the work. 
shoveling of dirt necessary. 


Booklet Free 


To learn how progressive farmers 
are using dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, planting and 
cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
barren soil, ditching, draining, 
excavating and road-making, ask for 
Farming With Dynamite, No. 92 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
_2" ,» WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















Continuous-Opening, Braced 


Ladder, Interchangea!le 
Doors, Lightest and 


Strongest Hoops, 





— mre ee 


AaRDER MFG. Company 


Box 13 Cosicexni, N.Y. 


LIMAX 


Send name on postal. 
Climax facts before you buy. 
impiest, safest, most depend- 
able and bigest capacity Blower 
Fasilage Cutters made. 








oS RAR 
Ensilage 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be vont 
tion in issue of thie following Adv e! 
of “FARMS FOR SALE “TO RENT’’ will be 
aconred the but will be inserted in 
our ESTATE . 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large on 

zoe Bere a the “Farmers’ Exchange’’ 

tistag is only six cents a word each insertion. 

‘sdtren 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


LATE CHICKS grow fast; be wise and give us 
your address for circular. Minoreas mature very early 
and Yay when twenty-two weeks’ old. Excellent win- 
ter layers They are great foragers, picking up a 
wertion ot their living. A great investment. Send 
$1.25 for 22 Burnett’s Black Beauties’ eggs. COL- 
DEMHAM POULTRY YARDS, Rocklet, N Y. 


FOWLS AND EGGS for sale. Eggs from Single 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, White and Columbian Wyandottes and Amer- 
ican Dominiques. A. No 1 stock. One sitting, $1; two 
sittings, $1.75;  theas ‘sittings, $2.25; 50 eggs or more, 
5 cents each. R. H. SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, 
N Y. 








prize-winning 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
White 


strains—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 


Wyandottes,’ White and Brown Leghorns; eggs $1.50 
10) Impoi Light and 
ows gratis. F. ‘M. 


Dark Brahmas; 


15, 
w PRES- 


ewes $2.50 per Lb. 
COTT, Riverdale, N 


MATURED be ary — winners—White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
White and Brown Leghorns, $2.50 to $5 F. M. 
PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


$4 PER 100—Instant shipment, 1500 weekly, 8 8S 
S C_ White horns, White Rocks. for 
BROOKSIDE FARMS, Nelson, Pa. 








Hamburgs, 
hatching. 
40 EGGS $2. Theroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 


Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, Brahmas. 19 varieties. 
Catalog. SAM MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


MY PERFECT POULTRY HOUSE—How to build. 
Complete plang and specifications, ALBERT SAW- 
YER, Box C, Forest Park, Il. 











INDIAN RUNNER DUCK, White Leghorn and R 
eggs, 20 for $1. BAY VIEW POULTRY 


Red 
FARMS, Shelltown, Md. 





BABY CHICKS, nine breeds. Ask for prices of 
Improved Fireless breoder, Catalog. TAYLOR COM- 
PANY, Lyons, N Y. 


25 VARIETIES turkeys, geese, 
prize stock; illustrated catalog. 
Hughesville, Pa. 





chickens ; 


ducks, 
B. F. KAHLER 





PURE WHITE EGGS for hatching from _ fine In- 
dian Runner ducks. MRS MARLIN GAYTON, 
Pavilion, N Y. 


MAMMOTH. PEKIN DUCKS, 140-egg strain; 
eggs eleven a one hundred $6. RUPRACHT BROS, 
Pulaski, N 








MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, 140-egg strain; eggs $1 
per 11, $6 per 100. BROOK VIEW STOCK FARMS, 
Pulaski, N Y. 





WHITE LEGHORNS, Wyckoff strain; baby chicks 
$12 per 100, prepaid. WHITE LEGHORN YARDS, 
Atglen, Pa. 





SINGLE sed Black .Minorcas. ROSEDALE, 


Woodhull, N 





LIVE STOCK 


SAVE YOUR STOCK and save your money by 
preparing your own veterinary remedies; all kinds of 
veterinary eye any one a two, $1.50; 3, $1.75; 
4, $1.00; or any $2. DR E. PEASE, Veteri- 
narian, North Cisteton, ‘Le 


POLAND-CHINAS §&7 pair, registered yearling 
boar $15, 2-year-old registered Holstein bull $60. 
PINKNEY KIRK, Nettingham, Pa. 


REGISTERED Berkshire September boar, 3 sows, 
short heads. transfefred for $15 each. JOHN E 
MUNCASTER, Rockville, Md. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE—5 choice cows and heifers, 
young bull; cheap if sold soon. Write KARL 
FERRELL, Freeport, 


YEARLING Guernsey bull, sire Imp President of 
the. Isle 2d. Price: reasonable. AMASA SLINGER- 
LAND, Delmar, N Y. 


FINE GUERNSEY BULL, six weeks old, 
From_ registered stock, CHARLTON SCHOOL, 
ston Lake, N Y. 


REGISTERED O I C and 
either sex, pairs not akin. E. 
ville, N Y. 

SHORTHORN CALVES, from prize-winning dairy 
fF $25 each. GILBERT ALDRICH, Mattituck, 


HAMPSHIRES—Choice registered boar pigs, April 
farrow. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


TMPERIAL HERD Yorkshire swine. 
¢. BE. DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 


DOGS 


bred i for be business, beauties. Also 
hire pigs. W. 8S. CUTHBERT, 

















for sale. 
Ball- 





Chester White pgs, 
P. ROGERS, Way- 











Write wants 





COLLIE PUPS 
Yorkshire and - Berks 
Hammond, N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWO MILLION All Head Early, Succession, Early 
Summer. Danish Ballhead and Jersey Wakefield 
cabbage plants, $1 per 1000, 5000, $4. We guarantee 
the plants to have an average of four square inches of 
space each se ar whole field. Snowball cauliflower 

per 4 Santed 


$2.50 T 
tomatoes and peppers "$5. Sweet potato plants (one 
from 1000, ‘Slants) 3 per 
nts. Good all through. Ww. 
E & bag | (14 years vegetable Biante ex- 
Chester, N J. 


early, medium, cabbage, celery, 
peated bred. Price 


ge Tc, , tomate $1; 

second and 

4 eld grown Danish eabba Diants 

perlor seed, 10°0 $1.50, not Ban a Corre- 
invited. ‘WATTS BROS, Kerrmoor, Pa. 


aC ABBAGE, SWEET POTATO, byes pis celery, cauli- 
pepper, strawberry, plants. Leading 





ROCHEL 
elusively), 





sg ; 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS, celery, cauliflower, sweet 
100, postpaid, 30c. Tomato, pepper, eg 
ts, 4 dozen, postpaid, 50c. Aji varieties, in_ any 
quantities. GLICK’S SEED FARM, Lancaster, Pa. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Now ready. All Head Early, 
Succession, Sure Head, Enkhuizen Glory, and ail 
leading varieties at $1 per 1000, 10,000 $7.50. 
JAMES THOMAS & SONS, Chester, N J, 


FOR SALE—Sweet potato plants, cabbage, tomato, 
celery, and other vegetable plants by the millions. 
“#4 for price list. MICHAEL N. BORGO, Vineland, 











COWPEAS $2, $2.50 bushel, Crimson clover seed 
om $7 bushel, Red clover seed $12, $12.50 bushel. 
EPH E.. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





SEED POTATOES—Extra selected 4 75 per bbl. 
TUTTLE & RUSSELL, Williamson, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. ess work at 
You are invited to 





— —* —- will be furnished. 
tandard sizes. 


big in PHELPS 
PUBLISHING co, “Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED—All engaged couples to write us_ for 
samples and prices on engraved. or printed wedding 
invitations. Invitations should be ordered one month 
in advance of wedding. Mention number wanted. 
OLD DOMINION PAPER CO, Norfolk, Va. 





work, 


BEES MAKE MONEY for you. Let them 
PAGE- 


Write the oldest bee supply house for catalog. 
KENKEL, Dept C, New London, Wis. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 











soon to be. established at 
representative at 
affairs without in- 


BUSINESS de 00 


A NEW 
centers. Its 


various agricultural 
such a center can attend to its 
terfering with his or her regular vocation. The 
position will pay adequately for results accomplished. 
It will also add to the honor, standing and position 
of the man or woman fortunate enough to secure the 
place. Its representative will also have an oppor- 
tunity to be of much service in promoting the wel- 
fare of the local community, especially its farming 
interests. A thoroughly progressive, up-to-date 
farmer, male or female, who possesses some business 
characteristics and who at certain seasons may have a 
little time available, might serve, provided he is a 
person of standing and reputation. The manager of 
a@ creamery or cheese factory, a country attorney or 
an active man of responsible character in a strong 
farmers’ elevator, or other place or office in or near 
where farmers congregate, might serve. In many a 
rural town or village there is a retired farmer or 
business man who would like to be useful in a 
community and have a little business that would 
produce some revenue. We are looking for such a 
party at two or three centers in each county in the 
middle and southern. states. If you are interested, 
please state your experience, position, and how t 
are located with reference to seeing the farmers in 
your territory or having them see you, your present 
vocation, together with at least one good reference. 
Please address BRANCH MANAGER, 315 
Ave, New York City. 


Fourth 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please cOmmunicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is toe assist and encour- 
age Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 
no commission to employer or employee. Address 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 
York City. 





MEN AND WANTED for government 
positions. $80 month; annual vacations; short bours; 
no “‘layoffs;* common education sufficient; over 12,000 
appointments coming; influence + gy mo farmers 
eligible. Send postal immediately for 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITU TE. 
Rochester;~ NY. 


WOMEN 


list of 
‘Dept B19, 





GOVERNMENT POSTOFFICE examinations every- 
where soon. Farmers eligible. Common education 
sufficient. Get prevared by former United States 
civil service examiner. Free booklet. PATTERSON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 813, Rochester, N Y. 





WANTED—Couple to do entire work for three 
adults. Wife housework, man useful indoors and 
out. Wages forty dollars. Give reference. H. 
BEAM, Bound Brook, N J. 





WANTED—Postoffice clerks, city and rural carriers. 
Thousands needed. Examinations soon. Trial ex- 
amination free. Write today. OZMENT, 107R, St 
Louis. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS postoffice 
Examinations _ everywhere soon. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B19, 


clerks, carriers. 
Coaching free. 
Rochester, N Y. 





AGENTS 


AGENTS~—~$24 a week. New automatic curry comb, 
Cleans horse in_ half the time. No clogging. Big 
demand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COMB 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0. 





AGENTS—Farm gates, four to 20 feet long, $2. 
CHARLES TOWNLEY, Dryden, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


FOR SALE—At South Bethlehem, convenient to 
church, school, postoffice and stores, large house, 
nearly two acres of land, fruit of all kinds; beautiful 
lawn, large poultry house, wood house, wash house, 
smoke house, macadamized road to Albany. Further 
particulars address F. A. WILTSIE, Executor, South 
Bethlehem, NY. 














FARMS in all parts of New York state at low 
figures and easy terms if desired. We sporelize in 
farm business. Send for list. C. L. YAGER co, 
Binghamton, N Y. 





VIRGINIA and North Carolina homes, farms and 
timber lands of all kinds and values for sale. VIR- 
CINTA INTERSTATE LAND AGENCY, Lynchbure, 

a. 





$2200—4-ACRE HOME. Excellent soil, 
and buildings; on trolley; fruit; easy terms. 


GEO GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y 


loeation 
Catalog 





MILD WINTERS—Good land in Virginia cheat. 
Write for catalog. DAVIS & DRIVER, Louisa, Va. 


NEW LELAND; 
Dept 36, 





ENGLAND farm circular free. 
31 Milk St, Boston. 








Can’t Do Without It 
Orange Judd Company, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I get all the busi- 
ness I can expect from Old Reliable 
A’ A. - Cannot fafm without it... EB, 
Seltzer, Bay yaw. Poultry - Farms; 





Maryland. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


1912 1911 1012 1911 1912 1911 


Chicago ....... $9.40 #6. 45 “7 95 $6.15 $6.25 $5.15 
New York 8.65 8.10 6.60 6.85 5.20 
Buffalo . 6.35 6.60 5.25 
Kansas ity 9. ¥ 5.85 6.45 5.00 
Pittsburg ° 6.25 om 6.35 6.45 4.75 


Feeders and Stocker Cattle High 


From present indications it looks as 
though there would be a larger supply 
of grass for grazing this year than 
cattle to consume it. From all portions 
of the west where grazing is conduct- 
ed on a large scale, excellent feed is 
reported. In the Kan and Okla big 
feeding grounds there is plenty of 
grass, but the same is late ‘n.develop- 
ment, In these districts fceders plan 
to keep the cattle on grass until late 
to get as much weight on them as pOs. 
sible. Farmers and professional feed- 
ers have never had to pay as high a 
price for grass as paid this year. Feed- 
ers and stockers also cost them high. 
The Missouri river markets are watch- 
ing the Chicago market for feeders 
and stockers, and whenever the mar- 
ket breaks a fraction of a cent they 
are ready with thci: orders. Feeders 
from Chicago have been shipped west 
past large western markets and put on 
grass at a high figure. Cattle are rel- 
atively scarce in many portions of the 
west, and yet many farmers are forced 
to sell half-fat stock because of the 
high price of corn. Recently feeder 
cattle have sold at 6c to better than 
je p lb, the top being for heavy se- 
lected cattle; stockers, selected, weigh- 
ing 550 to 700 lbs have sold at 6c. 

Even with the top price for prime 
steers the highest since the late ‘t0’s, 
exclusive of.Christmas beef trade, 
there is plenty of prediction that quo- 
tations will climb still higher. As high 
as $9.30 p 100 lbs was obtained 
the last week, which meant a 
steady rise of 50c within a month. 
This high value stands against 6.45 
and 60c over the high point of two 
years ago. According to reports in 
the early days of the stockyards 
prime steers sold at 10@10.25, but 9.£ 56 
stands as top on the open annie for 
several decades past. This month 
dealers..are looking for some really 
fancy prices. As indicated by the 
accompanying table of prices on all 
grades of cattle, medium weights and 
classes have advanced in value along 
with the top-notchers, 

At the 11 great live stock markets, 
receipts of hogs from the Ist of Jan, 
1912, to May 21 showed an excess of 
1% million head over that during a 
like period a year ago. Even with the 
excessive arrivals which havé been 
current for the past two or. three 
weeks, prices have not broken far 
below the Se on top values. The 
average price last week was not far 
from $7.70 p 100 ibs. 

Prices have been slowly declining 
on sheep the last month. Top value 
at Chicago last week was close to 
6%4¢, whereas the month previous it 
was 6%c. The bulk of sheep change 
hands at 5@6c. Farmer-fed lots 
of western sheep. sell close _ to 
6c,- with some consignments of 
straight ewes weighing close to 90 
ibs making 5%c. Lambs were quoted 
at 7% @9c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From _ these country consignees. must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 
is usually 





Per 100 Ibg 





or consumers an advance 


secured, 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches are in ‘light 
supply and held firmly, Fla selling at 
ee p cra or bx, S C white cherries 
10@15c p qt, Md red 1.75 p peach 
bskt, N C_ strawberries 3@6c p at, 
Va 3@7e, Del and Md 4@13c, south- 
ern goose berries 10@15c p qt, huckle- 
berries 16@22c, muskmelons 1.50@3 
p cra, watermelons $30@50 p 100. 


Eggs 

At New York, the rank and file of 
receipts are irregular in quality and 
show a wide range in price. A large 
part of the business is transacted in 
western undergrade eggs of irregular 
packings. Price range is 17% @ 18%c 
p doz. Undergrades of southern eggs 
are lower and moving slowly. Storage 
packings. Price range is 17% @18%c 
ing have a selling range from 19@ 
20%2c. Fresh-gathered eggs are quoted 
from 15@21'4c, hennery eggs 19@ 23c. 


At Chicago, for a spring mar- 
ket prices have been steady the 
past two or. three weeks. It was 
predicted a week or 10 days'ago egg 
prices were about at the lowest level. 
May eggs went into storage in good 
condition as the weather was cool in 
most producing sections, and-very few 
eges showed heat other than some of 
the arrivals from Mo and the seuth. 
On the whole, 
about equalin quality - of- Apr. 





Y Thee very Jast»part>of “this: monte as” 


& 


May eggs have been . 


American Agriculturist 


to go into storage. Receipts of gs 
have been large, and a very ere: 
number have been stored the past t\ 
months. The amount expected to jj. 
in storage by June 1 is not far fr: 
the total on a like date in 1911. gs). 
called prime firsts at Chicago se}] 
17% @ 20c, duck eggs 18@23c, Boos, 
eggs 25 @82c. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, prime timothy, 
which supplies are light, remains 
firm and sells in large bales at $1.55 
p 100 Ibs. The tone on medium anq 
light grades of timothy is weak, 
liberal offerings, and trade sk 
Small bales are moving especia 
slow. Number 2 timothy Sells 
$1.40@1.45, No 3 1.25@1.35 in large 
bale, clover mixed, light 1.45, heavy 
1.40, long rye straw 1@1.05, oat Tic. 

At Chicago, offerings of hay are 
more liberal and demand moderat: 
However, the market is steady. Prime 
timothy hay is quoted at $27 ton, 
No 1 21, prairie 24@25, rye straw 12, 
oat 11, wheat 10. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, trade is light and 
prices continue steady on brewers' 
meal, which sells at $1.09 p 100 Ibs, 
grits 1.10, flakes 2.40. Demand is 
irregular and prices easy on mill 
feeds, and coarse western spring 
bran, in 100-Ib sacks, sells as high 
as $27 p ton, standard epeatings 
28.10, linseed oil meeal 38, red dog i 
140-lb sacks 31.85, 

Onions 

At New York, onions are in such 
heavy supply that the market has 
fallen to $1 for either Tex or Ber- 
muda onions. Only exceptional sales 
are higher; with the extreme $1.25 
for Tex white, and $1 for red. Egyp- 
tian are weak and dealers are put- 
ting stock in storage rather than se!! 
at $1.75@2.25 p bag. 

At Chicago, trade is quiet, supp! 
is fair and market easy. Texas yel- 
low No 1 sells at $1.10@1,15 p cum- 
mer cra, No 2 90c@§$1, white cryst: 
wax No 1 :1.30@1.35, field run 1.157 
1.25, No 2 1@1.10, Egyptian 2.50 p 
110-lb sack. 


high as 19c p doz was paid for egg, 


Potatoes 

At New York, the market for new 
Potatoes is weak, though prices show 
no material change. Florida receipts 
are mainly selling from $6.75 p bb 
downward. Some of the best from Ga 
are bought at 6.50. South Carolina 
have ranged from 6.25 downward, with 
few Sales at 6 for the best N Cc 
Potatoes from Norfolk are commenc- 
ing to arrive, and stock is rath 
small and selling mainly at 5@5.50 
for the best. Old potatoes are dul! 
and weak. State are quoted at 3.75 
©@3.90 p 180 lbs in bulk, Me 8.90@ i, 
European 1,50@3 p 160-lb bag. Sweet 
potatoes are selling slowly at Tix 
2.25 p bskt. 

At Chicago, it is believed prices on 
old potatoes have eased off to about 
their lowest leve] for some time, an 
demand is a little more active. The 
bulk of old potatoes move at $1@1.10 
p bu. In the néw potato market 
supplies are plentiful and prices are 
steady. For good to best stock, 
undergrades are easy. Florida, new, 
is quoted at 5@6.25 p bbl, or 1.6° 4G 
2.25 p hamper, Tex red 1.85 p bu. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market is clean- 
ing up well on live poultry and 
chicken broilers are quoted at about 
30c p 1b, fowls 16@17%c, roosters 1c, 
turkeys and ducks 12c, geese 8@'Ic, 
guineas 50@60c p pr, pigeons Bi. 
Fancy dressed broilers are.selling ct 
sustained prices, milk-fed being quoted 
at 28@28c p lb, ecorn-fed 20@25c. 
Milk-fed roasters are a. well at 
21% @22\c, corn-fed 17@2 Dr 
Picked fowls meet a good Deasicet 
1@15%e, ducks 13@22c, geese 11 
l6c, prime white squabs, weighing 6 
to 10 Ibs to doz, $2@4.25 » doz. 

At Chicago, demand for live poult: 
is again of a very moderate characte: 
and almost wholly on local account. 
Live roosters are in fair supply and 
sell at 8@9%c p lib, ducks meet a 
slow sale at 12@13c, geese 7TaUsc 
broilers weighing 1 to 1% Ibs $3@4 p 
doz, 1% Ibs and over 6@8. Under 1 
lb not wanted. Fowls are quotable at 
18@14c p lb, turkeys 10@12c. There 
is very little doing in the dressed 
poultry market. Fowls sell as hig! 
as l14c, roosters 10c, ducks 1° 
geese 7c, 

Vegetables 


At New York, with warmer weath- 
er the supply of vegetables is in- 
creasing, and the market has a tend- 
ency to show weakness on many 
kinds. Asparagus is in good demand, 
and the market is-slightly firmer, «!- 
though well supplied. Price range 
is wide, $1@3 p doz, bchs, the high- 
est figure being paid for green “o- 
lossal.. Beets and carrots are 
ing. well when fcy, but poor are 
dragging. Price range on heets is $1 
@4 p 100° bchs, Va ®stock having 
preference. Old Carrots are quoted 
at $3@4 p bag, new $1@4 p 100 behs. 
Florida cucumbers $1.25@2 P bskt, 
4 © $2@2.75, goulisowes oe 5@ 1.50 


doz, 
rai bs p cra, celery, 


sell- 


Fla 
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: pens, radishes 


June 1, 1912 


@1.1> p case, Fla corn $1@8 p case, 
v piant $2@3 p bbi, lettuce dc@st 
*, bskt, lima beans $1@1.75 p bx, 
as $1@2*5 p large bskt, romaine 

701.0 pbx, rhubarb 60c@§$1 p 100 
7dcQ@$i p 100 — bechs, 





gpinach 1@2 -p bbi, squash, Fila 
ghite $1.00@2 p bbl, crookneck_ 1@ 
southern white 1@ 


1.50 turnips, 
250 p bbl, tomatoes, 


= 


garricss 


Fla $1@2.50 p 


Wool 
Recent large sales of wool in eastern 
ore have been made to the advantage 
of the grower. Prices are higher in 
the west and a firm feeling prevails, 


Woo! moves from first -handg more 
readily this year than last. By the 
middle of this month it was estimated 
that 4,000,000 Ibs of wool had moved 
from first hands in eastern Ore and 
Was Reports indicate that wool 
from such points as Echo and Arling- 
ton are practically cleaned up. At 
pendleton, Pirate. Rock, Zaker and 
other points w vol is selling on a_lib- 
eral scale. The price range is 14@ 
i6c for fine and 16@18e for medium. 
Growers in Mich are asking 24\¢c, and 
jn O farmers quote 25c, Ind 22c, Tenn 
94c for stapie. 

Gate very little wool in the 
flee sections has changed hands. 
In Ohio and eastern Pa recent sales 
have been at 20@22c p Ib for fine 
and medium lots, while’ other clips 
hi been taken at 24@25c. The 
m et in these two states has not 
set 1 to a steady basis. Wools are 
coming into the market in Ind slowly 
at ut 24c for medium clips, this 
pl being the lowest figure paid. In 


F 23 24c is q 
fHE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF OGBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


uoted to growers. 








-~Wheat—, --Corn—, -—Oate—, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1912 
Chicago «..cces 1.15% .99% .81% .54 55 BEY 
Ne . 1.23% .98 85% .61 61% .4 
Bos -_— 87% 64 62 41 
G& Louis «..+% 1.19 ’ 82 54% 56% .86% 
Tol - 118 52% .56% .33 
Mi e-.. L16% a8 52% 53% .32% 
Live 4 1.19 90 66 ro 
At Chicago, it is still a crop and 
weather market in wheat. Everything 
centered in condition and prospects, 
the being considerably mixed. Fol- 
lowing the sharp decline which cul- 
minated early last week, under the 
bel that prospects had materially 
changed for the better, there came a 
time hen it seemed speculative hold- 
ing ere quite largely closed -out. 
Th vas. followed by a hardening 
ten cy, prices recovering 3@4c of 
the evious loss and tone of market 
uit unsettled. Hot weather west 
an uthwest carried some rumors of 
damage to growing and maturing win- 
ter wheat. On the other hand, the 
no! rn stretch of wheat belt had 
son unneeded rains, and lack of 
ger sunshine construed as not 
wh favorable prospects. Spec- 
ulative offerings were only moderate 
an belief prevailed that farmers 
wer n no haste to market their re- 
serves of old wheat. July recovered 
to evel around $1.11 p bu and Sept 
1051, top prices attended by ‘hesi- 
tating support. 
Foreign markets were without im- 


portant change, Broomhall’s report in- 
timating that grain crops are in fairly 
favorable condition in France, Ger- 


mat and Russia. The world’s sup- 
pl f wheat in sight remains substan- 
tially greater than a year ago; but is 
showing steady diminution. A Cana- 
dian crop report indicated some win- 
terkilling in winter wheat fields, but 
this had no special significance. 

Corn prices have been influenced by 
the lateness of the season and conse- 
quent delay in planting. . Our own 


reports from correspondents in the 
corn belt - bear this out, whatever 
progress may be made during the first 
10 days of June. Corn prices were 
Pushed up 2@3c p bu on nearby de- 


liveries, with July up to. 77¢ and Sept 
better than T4c. There was some 
trading in Dee at 63@64c, this, of 


course, contemplating new crop. Re- 
ceipts of old corn were rather small, 
Cash grades firmly held, choice lots 
by sample 78@8le p bu. 

Oats recovered after an early weak- 


hess, chiefly under sympathy with 
other cereals. The cash demand was 
reasonably good, futures somewhat 


dull. Standard oats in store 54@55c 
P bu, July 49@5lc, Sept 42% @44c. 

é Barley offerings were ample con- 
anne the fact that maltsters were 
aking im more or less delivered on 
earlier Purchases. The market was 
4 bit easier on the basis of $1.24@ 
““( PD bu for choice malting; feed 
Srades T5@90c. 

one Seeds were dull under small 
D+ ‘ngs, old prime timothy easier at 
prime ‘lover SOS, a ie 
2. millets 2% @Se.. 


- 
« 
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PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. 27 28% 27 
1911.. 22 22@23 20@21 
1910. 29 29 27% 
909. .26% @27 28@ 29 25% 
Batter 


At New York, conditions for butter 
production throughout the country is 
generally good and the increase in 
make is neticeable in prices in the 
large markets. The best quality of 
cmy butter sells at about 27léc p Ib, 
miscellaneous lots 25@27c, state dairy 
23.4 27e. 

At Chicago, with the anticipated 
increase in the supplies of butter at 
this market, dealers are not stocking 
up very heavily, but are inclined to 
keep on hand only enough for current 
needs. Price recently dropped from 
29c p Ib where it had been fora 
couple of weeks to 27c for best quality 
of cmy butter in tubs. Dairy butter 
is in fair demand, but also lower, 
selling at 23 @25c. 

Philadelphia Wholesale Milk—The 
executive committee of the interstate 
milk producers’ assn has fixed the 
wholesale price of milk in the Phila- 
delphia market for June at 4%c p qt. 

At Cincinnati, cmy extras 29¢ Pp lb, 
fey dairy 2l1c. 

At Albany, emy 34c, dairy 29c. 

At Columbus, emy 29, dairy 20c. 

At Syracuse, emy extras 30c. 

At Cleveland, emy extras 30c, dairy 


At Buffalo, emy 29c, dairy 27c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 32c, dairy 23c. 
At Baltimore, cmy 29c, dairy 20c. 
Cheese 
At New York, receipts are running 
a little ahead of demand and some 
dealers are beginning to accumulate 
a few new cheese, Finest qualities 
are not being shaded, but they are 
held at 1544c. Buyers are discrimi- 
native and inclined to cut a little on 
the lower grades. Fancy white or 
colored is quoted at 15\4c, with new 

skims S8@11%e. 
At Chicago, dealers are hedging in 
the cheese market trying to keep only 


enough stock on hand for current 
demand. Although the market has 
been firm, dealers are expecting 


changes in the near future. American 
twins are quoted at lic p Ib, daisies 
16c, young America and longhorn 
15%e. Old cheese in special makes is 
steady. No 1 round Swiss 20@2ic, 
block 19@20¢é, limburger lic, new 15c, 
choice brick 14%c. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate is 
8%c¢ p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.61 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. It seems probable that the rate 
will go down to 3c on June 1. This 
will be an unusual rate for June, be- 
ing %c above the usual. Dealers credit 
the small surplus this year to the high 
price of fodder coincident with the 
good prices to be obtained for beef 
cattle, which has resulted in deple- 
tions of herds. The statistics show 
there are many thousands fewer cows 
in the country today than there were 
a year ago. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week cnding May 
25 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


_. ae ee 45,100 3,350 
Susquehanna ........... 11,500 375 
West Shore. .e.......60% 16,198 1,710 
Lackawanna sice verse st000  2Sa5 
N ¥-C (long haul) ..... 77,829 2,989 
N Y C lines (short haul) 14,250 60 
Ontario - icin reasss 46,216 1,308 
Lehigh vaHey .......... 83,888 2,361 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,785 86 
New Have «ssvcoccecss -11,936 264 
Other sources .......-- 1,940 54 

Totals ...ceees o«eee--518,192 14,502 





Abscess—T. W., Kentucky, has a 
cow that developed a swelling behind 
the right shoulder; it was opened and 
discharged freely. Before the swell- 
ing appeared she was very stiff and 
sore. This is an abscess, possibly 
caused by external injury, yet it may 
have been due to the working outward 
of a foreign body from the stomach, 
such as a nail or needle, as quite fre- 
quently happens, I would suggest 
that the opening in the skin be made 
large enough so there ts a free escape 
of pus, and that it be washed out 
once a day with a solution consisting 
of 1 quart water, 1 ounce sulphate of 
zinc and 1 dram ecarbolic acid. An 
abscess should always be given a free 
opening and allowed to heal from the 
bottom. 

MARYLAND-—At. Baltimore, hens 
18e p doz, live hens 16c p Ib, old 
roosters 9c, spring chickens 34@38c, 
potatoes $1.50 ) Fay lettuce 50c@$1 p 
bskt, rhubarb Pp beh, wheat 1.16 
bu, corn 86e, oats 60c, timothy hay * 
p_ton, clover mixed choice alfaifa 
27, bran 29, middlings 80@ 35. 
PENNSYLVANIA —At Pi 



















turnips $2.50 d > 
beans 3 p corn 88c, ioe tim. 
othy h 26, mid- 
dlings live hens 17c 
Ib, broilers. Se 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
Cheapest As Well As Best 


Every sensible person wants the best of everything, but in 
many things the best is beyond their means and they must 
necessarily be content with something less. 


In the case of the Cream Separator, however, the best is 
fortunately the cheapest as well, and it is of the greatest 
importance that every buyer of a separator should know this. 


Moreover, the best is of more import- 
ance in the case of the Cream Separator 
than in anything else, since it means a 
saving or a waste twice a day every 
day in the year for many years. 

It is true that DE LAVAL Separators 
cost a little more in first price than some 
inferior separators, but that counts for 
nothing against the fact that they save 
their cost every year over any other 
separator, while they last an average 
twenty years as compared with an average 
two years in the case of other separators. 

And if first cost is a serious consideration a DE LAVAL 
machine may be bought on such liberal terms that it will 
actually save and pay for itself. 

These are all-important facts which every buyer of a Cream 
Separator should understand and which every local DE LAVAL 
agent is glad to explain and demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the intending buyer. 

If you don’t know the nearest DE LAVAL agent, please 
simply address the nearest of our main offices as below. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Rubber Roofin 












~ more, these States on request. 
SRSA» > <0 Wetene SS $1.10 per roll. 
ms $1.50 Bee Tuzse 
shipment. 






















Stack, Sagioment, wagon and farm 
covers. ater-proof or plain can- 
vas. Plant-bed cloth; water-proof 
sheeting; canvas goods. 
HENRY DERBY 
123-A Chambers St., New York 
aE ae 





and othes machinery for 











BINDER TWINE 7 1-4 cts. Lb. 
Facet ard altel alle Sa cain 


BURT & SONS, HELROSE, 











World’s Clearing House of 











Rural Literature 








Nearly half a century ago our Book Depart- 
ment published its first rural book. Now it ie 
the largest rura! book publishing house in the 
world. Its book list embraces every department 
of farm interest, and since the authors are recog- 
Sein Sie ncinawiodesd a6 ctnwtards, beti. ‘he 
books are acknow as standards, y 

1 men and eminent agricultural educators 
all English speaking countries. 

We have just issued a new and elaborately 

catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches con- 

taining detailed descriptions of upward of 500 

Anoth ; h ahead Hh Va Ey Bey 

year gro q ure. catalog as essential to - 

- of ~ vial a ern farmer's library ss anyother; work of refer- 
Values certain to advance rapidly. Only Seis call will be neue for it. 


$12 to $15 per acre for these Lands near 
Duluth, direct from our Company, on 
terms to suit, Lands especially otemees 
to Gardening and Trucking. rite 
for descriptive matter 


























LAND COMMISSIONER. D. & 1. R. R. R.CO.. 
[17% Welvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota j 
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PAYING THICE 
FOR THE SAME 
POOF 


That is literally what you are doing if you 
are riot using J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


For 


all other ready roofings have to be coated 
about four times during their life, and the to- 
tal cost of this is about $3.60 per square—or 
more than the original cost of most roofings. 


J= M ‘Asbestos Roofing 


never needs coating or graveling. Its first cost is the only cost. This makes it the 


cheapest-per-year roofi 
ys Lrg ae: fing 


Po ang e 


Fafing is suitable for all types of 
Send your order to our nearest branch if not at your dealer’s. 


on.the market. Due to its stone (Asbestos) construction, 


isalsoabsolutely ottet ,Tust-proof, rot-proof and acid-proof. 


uildings. Sold by hardware and lumber 


Write our nearest branch for Iilustrated book No. 1725 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Baltimore Chicago 
Boston Cleveland 
Buffalo ' Dallas 





For 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que, 


Indianapaio ASBESTOS X 


Anadis Minneapolis on ie 
Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Milwaukee Philadelphia Seattle 
aad Orleans Pittsburgh St. Louis 
w York San Francisco 


Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 








Avoid continual expense for silo repairs and spoilt 
ensilage. Have a silo that’s PROOF. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
(GUARANTEED) 
is an economic necessity; storm-proof, decay-proof, maintenance-proof. First 
cost is last cost. Needs no hooping, painting or repair attention. 
The Imperishable is made from Patented Vitrified Hollow Clay Blocks. 
Simple to construct. -The first cost is the last. Will not absorb moisture and 
therefore effects a sais of silage. 
Og. 


at once for free 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Department H 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Its use is an economy all round. Write 





Fill Your Silo Cheaply 


Many thin 
the most 


i enter into the cost of filling your Silo, but 
im 


portant one is your Silo Filler. A poor 


machine means a high cost, and an 


Appleton Quality Silo Filler 


means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 
throat, big feed rolls, the four spiral tool steel knives 


and the powerful blower mean. great capacity. 
solid Oak frame means strength. 


The 
The single lever 


control, the handy side table, the flexible top dis- 


uter mean convenience, In. fact, the whole 


machine means 8atisfaction, while our guarantee 
that our Silo Filler will, under equal conditions, do more and better work with less power 
and will last longer, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built and more en- 


silage fed this y _ than ever before. 


We have already sold more Silo Fillers thie year 


— ig oe allo of 1913. Nae mard prompt ~ pam you should arrange for a m 


for free ill 


rated book 


NPPLETON N MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 452 Fargo Street, Batavia, lil 
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sary to achieve success in - 
the raising of poultry, either on a large or 
a’small scale. 


MAKING POULTRY PAY 


By Edwin C. Powell. A manual of practical infor- 
mation on poultry » It tells what to do, why 
to do it, and how to “ it. Tllustrated. 324 pages. 
5x6% inches. Cloth $1.00 


By H. H. Stoddard. 
upon producing 


A practical, reliable manual 
oy and poultry for market as a 
er a or con- 


select incubators and brooders, its labor-saving de- 
ete., etc. 140 original illustrations. 331 pages. 
Cloth $1.00 


vices, 
5x7 inches, 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 


Compiled by S. oe ool A bendnects on the stand- 


Penne eewanee Sete ee ee eeeeeeere 


for different 
purposes. Tilustrated. 160 pears, 5x7% = inches. 
COO a vc ccccqescccccccedeccscesess es seeccccoces $0. 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise om ge natural 
eee of turkeys; D3 Renew 


to insure 
gone Diustrated. 1 


G. B. ted descriptions 


Compiled by Fiske. Tlustra’ 
of a great variety of styles of the best homemade . 


nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators and 
brooders, feed feeding and wees a ete, 
Over 100 illustrations. Cloth 


Compiled Ds G. B.. Fiske, treatise 
buildings of ail grades, Sradeny Steen eo Clatos, and 2 thet 


struction; all ease in ana ble fi in 
$ reasona 
cost. Over 100 illustrations. paxes. toad inches, 


POPP PPP eee ee eee eee er reer 


| 
Pi Bat; 





base yd RANTEED 
Made in sizes to suit all wants from 
& to 16 H, P. Engines 


SILO FILLING 
MACHINERY 
7 BLOWER and UATARr FEED 


No M 
Regeired 


Fill Your Silo Pay Afterwards 


We have been making Ensilage Cutting 
and Silo Filling Machinery for over 60 years. 
Every improvement that is practical is ad- 
ded by us. Our policy is to always put the 
best quality of material into every machine 
and give every purchaser full value. 

Oldest and est Manufacturers of 
Ensilage Machinery in the World. 

Note the new features that have been added. Four 

a reversible steel cutting plate, positive tension 
the feeding rolls, —— knife adjustment, self 
Higning ana adjustable main shaft bearings and rol- 
bearings, extra bearings for main shaft, 

a balance main frame. We claim large capa- 
stre: and modern con- 





Sica aban in feed eeding, lighter running and in 
eneral THE BEST ENSILAGE 


CUTTER on the mar- 
ot eenee See ig Our new catalog is grea = 
the aski the ROSS SILO 


manufacture 
The B.W. Ross Co., B. 152 Springfield,O 


SILOS =: 


Other sizes in proporticn. Ask for Catalog 55. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


[wane BiG PAY DRILLING 
; WATER WELLS 
it 4 Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 


: easlog s Keystone Brille, 
tells how. M: <n 

Wous 

make 





"3x2 
10x 2% 





good anyw 
WELL BORING MCH, ce., 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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Folinies Plants Are Plentiful 


With favorable weather the past 
two weeks tobacco seedbeds have de- 
veloped rapidly. However, the back- 
ward spring kept farmers behind in 
their work so that the tobacco crop 
will not be all in the fields as early 
as uSual by fully two weeks. Further 
replies to inquiries made by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist concerning the acre- 
age, condition of plants, etc, have been 
received and augment our report of a 
week ago. 

Replies from growers in Ohio are 
of a rather pessimistic strain and 
show farmers expect to decrease their 
acreage in the vicinity of Waynes- 
ville, Middletown, Lebanon and Tip- 
pecanoe City. Acreage will probably 
be normal near Arcanum and Ger- 
mantown, Growers in the vicinity of 
Lebanon are planning on producing 
more seed leaf this year than Spanish 
or Dutch, as they say prices are 
nearly as good for seed as for the 
other crops and yield is much heavier. 
A prominent grower in Waynesville 
sizes up the situation as follows: 
Acreage will show some _ decrease 
from 1911 when it was only 30% of 
normal. Unsatisfactory prices is the 
cause and a good many favor other 
crops. No section in the United States 
is better adapted as to soil for all 
kinds of crops than the Miami valley, 
and farmers ‘have been dropping to- 
bacco for more profitable crops. . Bur- 
ley is making inroads on cigar leaf 
in this section, but Zimmer-Span‘sh 
will probably occupy 75% of the total 
acreage. The balance of the area wili 
be divided between Burley, Gebhart 
and Dutch, Planting will not be com- 
pleted before early July. Up to May 
21 no tobacco plants had been taken 
from the seedbeds. 


Full Acreage in Pennsylvania 


There is a uniformity in the replies 
from Pennsylvania concerning the 
acreage to be set to tobacco this year. 
Practically every American Agricul- 
turist correspondent says the area 
devoted to the crop will be the same 
as in 1911. Exceptions to this are 
reports received from Dallastown and 
West Elkland. In these two localities 
growers report the acreage will be 
Slightly reduced. 

A relatively small portion of the 
1911 crop of Lancaster county to- 
bacco still remains in farmers’ hands, 
Some of the large growers have made 
provision for packing their tobacco 
and plan to hold it at least until 
next fall, unless they get their price 
before that time. Not enough sales 
have been made recently to establish 
prices of tobacco from first hands, 
but the last sales made were at sev- 
eral cents below the top figure paid 
for best crops in the middle of the 
winter. 

Good Promise in the East 

There is a tendency to increase the 
tobacco acreage in New York this 
year, according to reports just re- 
ceived. A grower writes from Che- 
mung county in the Big Flats section 
there is likelihood of an increase this 
year. At Baldwinsville, reports indi- 
cate there will be about a normal 
acreage, with more area devoted to 
filler tobacco than usual. Martville 
report states the acreage will be de- 
creased, 

In New England, tobacco planting 
started last week in a very small way, 
but not many plants will be set before 
June 1, The second hailstorm of 
the season struck the Connecticut 
valley May 24, but so few plants had 
been set in the fields that practically 
no damage was done. 

Wisconsin reports unusually good 
progress of tobacco plants in seedbeds, 
with no prospect of a shortage of 
plants. Buying has continued to date 
until there is now left less tobacco in 
farmers’ hands than usual; very little 
tobacco will be carried into the sum- 
mer by growers. 


Pennsylvania Work Is Late 


The acreage to be grown in our 
county this year will reach close to 

,000. The two principal varieties 
are the wide and narrow leaf seed 
leaf, There will be no increase in 
these two varieties as before. Plant- 
ing should all be finished*Sby June 25. 


Some plant as late as July.—{[S. C. J.,. 


Maytown, Pa. 

Acreage about same; all seed leaf. 
Plants late and small.—[M. B., Nar- 
vou, Pa. 

About the same acreage wil! be 
planted as last year. The plants are 
doing fairly. There will be no burley 
planted. in this vicinity this year. 
Plants may be fit to set in about three 
weeks.—[H. W. H., Windsor, Pa. 


Local Reports front New York 


Transplanting tobacco will begin 
about June 15. Acreage will be some- 
what increased over 1911, probably 
about 5%. Because of the demand for 
binders in 1911 binder types will be 
grown rather. more. -extensively. t 
year. Transplanting usu 


ends here about July 1. The wet 


American Agriculturist 


season has been favorable to young 
plants, and there is an unusually ¢ 
showing.—[J. H. U., Baldwins, 
ville, N Y. 

It has been so cold and wet thig 
spring that it is hard work to m: ike 
tobacco start. There will be no to. 
bacco set before the middle of June, 
There is generally more tobacco se 
in July than in June. The acreage 
will*be considerably less this yeay 
The farmers are going more intg 
dairying and dropping out of to. 
bacco. With cheese selling for 19% 
per lb wholesale there is more m oney 
in milk. The Wilson is the principa) 
crop raised; the acreage will be cy 
down «by 40%.—[H. M., Martville 
N Y. ’ 


Tobacco plants in this section are 
looking well. Planting will be wel 
under way by June 1. There will he 
a small increase in acreage over last 
year. Mostly of the Wilson hybrid 
variety. Very little broadleaf grown, 
[E. M. L., Lowman, N Y. 

Acreage about normal with in. 
crease on fillers. Weather puts the 
plants back. It will be the first of 
July before the setting wiil be finish- 
ed. The 1911 crop is in the dealerg 
hands.—[A. H., Baldwinsville, N y, 
‘Acreage will be about the same as 
last year. The varieties are mostly 
Wilson’s Havana for binder and 
Haynes’ for fillers. Plants started 
well but very slow in growing.—|F, 
W. L., Baldwinsville, N Y. 


Where Ohio Growers Stand 


Planting should be done by July }, 
As to acreage, about normal, Vurie- 
ties about the same as last season, 
Dutch 40%, Spanish 25%, seed 35%, 
No complaint yet as to plant rot. W ill 
be some plants set by June l, but not 
general before. June 15. There is 
quite a bit of 1911 crop of Spanish 
on hand. Other varieties fairly well 
picked up. Seed prices from 5 to 7e, 
Spanish 6 to S&c, Dutch 6 to 9c, 
trash and fat stem 1 to 2c.—[N. W, 
C., Arcanum, O. 

On account of low price of tobacco 
there will be a large falling off in 
acreage this year, especially in Span- 
ish. I think I am safe in saying 25% 
less of Spanish will be raised this 
year and less acres of _ seedleaf, 
Eight cents is about top for Spanish, 
and yield to acre from 500 to 1000 
Ibs. Growers are turning to toma. 
toes for canning factory.—I[C. C,, 
West Middletown, O, 

Acreage reduction of tobacco at 
least 10%; more seedleaf will be 
planted than formerly, as it com- 
mands most as much as Spanish or 
Dutch, Planting usually is com- 
pleted about June 20-25. But very 
little of the 1911 crop of tobacco has 
been sold in this immediate vicinity; 
present prices are not very encourag- 
ing for growers; many continue 
growing tobacco because of their 
buildings being adapted to the busi- 
ness. No new shedding is being made, 
but much good shedding will not be 
usual acreage. The most will be seed- 
[G. E. R., Lebanon, O. 

Tobacco will occupy 
usual acreage. The most will be 
leaf, next Zimmer-Spanish. I think 
a little increase in Little Dutch. 
Plants are very good and wiil not be 
too late. Planting should be done by 
June 20. Most of the ground wil! be 
in good shape as it is well settled 
with much rain. “Farmers are not 
well satisfied with the prices paid, 
7%c being the best price.—[J. C, 
Germantown, O, 

Early setting should be done by 
June 20. Acreage will be reduced 
probably 5% or more on account of 
help. The crop will be about half 
Spanish, the rest seed and Dutch, the 
latter predominating. There are 4 
organizations now in Miami valley. 
Have quite a- number of houses now 
operating. They are selling finished 
goods for 16 to 22c direct to manu- 
facturers. The movement is growing 
rapidly. It.costs 1% to 4c p Ib to 
finish for manufacturer and _ takes 
about six months. Organizations are 
entirely different from those in Ky. 
The farmers manage the whole busi- 
ness with an expert superintendent to 
each warehouse. The whole valley 
of five counties will be organized 
within a year.—[P. R., Tippecanoe 
City, O. 

Transplanting will 
June 6 Some are 
at 8l4c, Spanish 9c. Acreage wil! be 
about the average, mostly seed !eal, 
some Spanish but no Dutch.—[E. B. 
Carlisle, O. 


about the 
seed 


begin’ about 
selling seedleal 


Congestion of the Lungs—J. A. W. 
Pennsylvania, has lost five out — a 
litter of nine pigs. They at first show 
more or less distre - in. breathing, the 
respiration is rapid and they live but 
two or three days. From the descrip- 
tion I think the trouble is congestion 
of the lungs caused probably by &x- 
posure. There can be no treatment 
in cases of this kind. I would suggest 
that. those surviving be carefully 
housed and kept in from cold ~ ns. 
ete, 





Milk cows for milk, butter cows for 
- butter, and beef cows for beef. Mix 


-*them up and you .breed Jisapploint- 


ment, | 2-4-5 
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Lincolns Are Good Farm Sheep 


Tradition, breeding and adaptation 
gliay Lincoln sheep closely with the 
qitivated field. Bred and developed 
jp the lowlands of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
nd, they are ill adapted by nature to 





the strenuous life of desert ranges. 
They thrive on luxuriant pastures, 
with plenty of water and shelter close 
at hand, Their special adaptation is 
on the rich corn belt farms and- the 
yerdant pastures of the irrigated val- 
leys. ; 
Cross the Lincoln. rams on range 
ewees and you get big, strong, 
thrifty lambs. They will grow, graze 
well, ship well and feed out quickly, 
economically and profitably. The gen- 
tle, docile disposition ‘of the Lincoln 


shows a8 a desirable characteristic of 
the crossbred lamb in the feed yard. 


Give the Lincolms good grazing and 
plenty of feed, and they will grow 
big—rams of nearly 400 pounds, and 
ewes of 250 pounds are not unknown 
—and will produce a heavy fleece of 
good long wool. See the group of 
Lincoln sheep pictured on our first 
cover page. 


Where early range lambs are grown 





for the summer market, the Lincoln 
cross makes money for the sheepman. 
The range ewe in which the Shrop- 
shire and Merino are largefy blended, 
furnish the mutton quality and form, 
and the Lincoln cross gives size, vigor 
and weight to the lamb. Some of the 
heaviest June lambs ever shippec out 
of southwest were of this breed- 
ing 
Disappointment usually follows the 
attempt to adapt -Lincolns to the try- 
ing conditions of the hill country. Bet- 
ter provide a small pasture and good 
feed for the rams unless range con- 
ditions are unusually favorable. Even 
in breeding season the rams should 
not be placed under the hardship of 
rang life more than is positively 
ne -ssary. 
eastern breeder and sheep 
grower finds much of value in the 
Lincoln. The west furnishes a big 
market for pure-bred rams. Aside 
from the pure-bred phase, Lincolns 
are a valuable farm sheep. The car- 
cass of the mature animal is not al- 
ways as good mutton as that of some 
finer beri but it weighs heavily 
and lis at a profit, The wool clip is 
heavy and helps out wonderfully on= 
the returns. 
First as Berkshire Sellers 
H. © & BH. B. Barpending “of Dundee, N Y, 
Ww The last volume of the American Berk- 
st tecord just published shows that during 1911 
we i a third more ~Berkshires than any other 
k in the United States. This same record 
good during each of “the past six years. We 
edge our indebtedness to American Agricul- 
for much of this trade. We have recently 
catalog printed in the Spanish language to 
f e correspondence, etc, in regard to export 
ft ess There is a ‘cofistantly increasing demand 
fr Mexica, Central and South America for Berk- 
s ind even as far away as Spain and 
P gal. erever the Berkshire of eporeves type 
gz > ma good and soon establi 
0 s > of steck brings us a lot of inquiries from 
t ions inte which such are shipped.—{E. A. H. 
Ohio Man Owns Famous Sear 
oly litter sired by the great champion Poland- 
Cc Banker’s Model, in Ohio, is owned by Charles 
I r & Sons of Uniopolis. There are three of 
€ sex. and. with thé right kind of care from now 
t 1 should be the high selling litter of the year. 
Half interest in Great Boar 
ence Baber of Elida, O, has purchased a one- 
t terest in the great Duroc boar, ~MeNeil’s 
from Dr Herr. Mr Baber has a_ very fine 
f sows and has one of the best. young boars 
ve seen this year. He is by Instructor, out of a 
s Pilot Wonder dam. This beat ought te be 
for this year’s show. 
Tennessee Berkshires 
> Tri-state fair people at Memphis, Tenn, are 
g ready te do things . 4 thig fall ss far as 
i shires are 


asseS as usual, then the F1200 hemeate show 
m top of that ‘Superintendent J. §.. Henderson 
‘\enton is trying to raise by private subscription 
y enough te continue the Tri-state classes also. 
© already — a nice sum piédged, and we feel sure 
nally, we heartily approve of 
more premiums offered, the more 
chan or the I little fellows and the beginners, 
of rs come within those two classes, for éom- 
ree on breeders can aqfford a whole chow herd. 








sold last year by Mr Gracy to the South Carolina 
Station for a fancy ot ev 

that paid by Mr De 
—, ot t the new recogd 
it in all the leading fairs of the country this fall. 
{E. Ny "a 

’ 


Blue Boar 
L V. Ward of Sidney, recently bought an 
October Duroc boar pig from W. Brown & Son, 
of pee City, Ind, out be Indiana champion, Much 
Col. e dam 
y a. 
boar’s second 
_— of 
e to King of 
4 ‘his veins. —[{E. 


Dollar’s New Champion Cow 

E. H. Dollar writes: We are pleased te be able to 
report that Pontiae Kerndyke now has 10 30-pound 
daughters, also that one of his daughters, 
Pontiee Lady ke, has recently -broken both the 
seven and 30-day records for aged cows,” she having 
made 38 pounds in_seven days and 156.9 pounds in 
3@ days —(H. M. KE. 





~ 


Love's Surprise, 








Hood Farm Sends Good Ones 
Hood farms of Cond Mass, have recently sold 
and shipped a very choice boar pig to W. L. Giat- 
felter of Spring Forge, Pa. They also shipped a very 


fine daughter of Hood Farm bred to Hood 
Farm Prize, to Dr G. J. Helmer of Nyack, N Y. One 
of tho ton’ sama thet hig aioe and one that 

win in any ring was d te 0. D. 
Young of Van eg ge N Y. is sow is by 


showing safe in farrow to 
Linden Mas E. Dodge, manager of Hood 
farm writes: “This sow is going to a farm where 
they raise white hogs, end my instructions from the 
would be willing 


Hood Farm Prize, and 
terpiece. I. 


ite hogs. So I was 
'y careful to ship one that would make con- 
for the breed. Barring accidents, Van Hornes- 
ville will be a Berkshire center. Farmers need the 
Berkshire hog and the Berkshire hog n 

rr” 


New York Holsteins Go West 
Brothers of West Edmeston, N Y, have just 
three carloads of high-grade Holsteins to 
B. 8S. Frayer of Summit, Wash, whe are starting 
a large dairy of heavy producing cows proms which 
they are eg eg | certified milk disposed of at Tacoma, 
Wash.—(E. H. 


Welch 
shipped 


Bull in Heavy Service 

Ormsby K ke Posch, whose twe nearest dams aver- 
age 35 pounds of butter and 610 paunds of milk in seven 
days and 135 pounds of butter and 2700 pounds of 
milk in seven days, is at the head of the herd of 
Holbert of Lake, N Y¥, o will use him on 
100 head of catile this season. This is the ee! 

verage of any bul! in service *oday. . 





—(E. 





Cleveland Sale of Holsteins 

The catalog is‘ out for the breeders’ conte 
sale of Holsteins to be held at Syracuse, N Y, 
6 and 7. It was at this sale last year on ‘the 
bull calf consigned by Stevens Bros’ company sold for 
$10,000, the highest price ever paid at public sale. 
There are some good ones again this year. It 
pay you to send for a catalog. Addresg Cleveland i ¥ 
~— ™~ Managers, Kirk Building, Syracuse, 


Prentice Sale of Jerseys 
The coming sale of Jer at Village fa 
bids fair to — 





Worcester, Mass, on June il, one 
of the greatest sales of imported to held 
this season. Mr Prentice has set his mark high. and 


he will’ not Offer anything that is not a credit to 


the breed jon as well as individuality. His 
byword has always heen ‘“‘the milk pail first.”” 
Those int send for a catalog Get your 
name on the list and be first to receive one and 


ve time to look it over; you may want to attend. 
A. H. 


Holstein Annual Mesting 

The 27th annual meeting of the Holstein-Friesian 
asscciation of America will be held at 
courthouse at Syracuse, N Y, on Wednesday, 
1912, at 10 a m. Judging from the number 
notices of amendments to some articles and repealing 
or subs’ tution ef others, the meeting will be a very 
busy one.—[ A. H. 


A Great Shropshire Sale 
Pinehurst farm, owned by K. L. Wardwell of Spring- 
field Center, N Y, tag just made a great sale of 
40 Wapded a to A. J. Knolin of Idaho, who made 
his select personally. 


is oS we. 
largest —— seléction of qua 
im. America from 4 .Shropsliire ook "ot cach me 
reputation. No mistake could be made in drafting 
breeders from Pinehurst, for.no flock in America has 
reached development in or character. 
The price was~high, but under normal sheep 
conditions wowld have been still higher. Mr Knollin 
has the largest flock of pure-bred Shropshires on the 





continent. He bas no vings concerning the 
future of om to him apn ideal 
type for 


e American farmer, ranchman and feeder, 
he being- A of the-oldest feeders, ranchers 
and sheep haodlers ee this country. He thinks that 


- ‘ore the Wardwell are ready for shipment 
A ge he will decide on a dozen of Dan 
3s ewe and each individual will be a 


model to match €h the quality of the rams.—[{B. A. H, 





Chickens and Sheep 

Dr. Sargent “F. Snow “J Syracuke, N Y. writes: 
We still have ote Comb Rhode Island Red 
cook b fellows shat are mag 
In faet, any me of thems is well worth $10 
of any breeder's money, ff they want a large block, 
deep, permanent colored Rhode Island Red. We 
have 56 fine little Hampshire Down lambs at Snow- 
croft that show the ee of our careful - breeding. 
Aay of these lambs will now weigh 50 pounds each. 
and we have a splendid ibewing this fall.—{&. A. 


New — for the Asking 
Stevens Bros’ from Lacona, N Y. have 
issued a new bull ca rt is a fine thing issued along 
this line and Progressi this firm 
of. breeders. 


i a de there could be changes made in 
this book. Even at this also state that a 

Jeetek See oe Bele wk 
ole = a Rae Toune tae of Berkshires - to ae butter; and K.P. 7,712 pounds 
PF d sien Ae he eek ton she Sinn that 721.9 pounds . Two senior two-year-olds 


St adstill of Andalusia, and the reorders 
m that town attést the saaltty of their stock 
¢ fair treatment given.—{%. A. HL 


Boar “Briegs $1000 


R ti les P. Havers president of the Tennessee 
oe kshire breeders association, sold to J.D. B. De Bow 
f ishvilte his Berks! boar, Artful Belie’s Lord 


emer, fOr $1908 



































Mail This Today 


Teer off on this line 
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Address PAD Wet. 
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Lam planning to build the work checked on the list below. 
Please send ae instruction books or information for build- 
ing thie work in concrete. This is to be at no cost to me. 


—Sarns —Feeding Troughs —Koad Improvement 
—Barnyard Pavements —Fence Posts ——Reot Cellars 
—Basements —Fences Septic Tanks 
—Cellars apatiaiees yen 

2 ow 
—Cement Plaster Construction —Gate Posts Silos 
—Cisterns " —Cranaries < Foie 
—Coal Shed —Hog Houses mnoke 
—Corn Crib Hog Wallows —Steps 
—Culverts —lce Houses —Surtoce Finishes 
—Curb and Cutter —Milk Houses — Tanks 
—Dipping Tanks Mangers — Troughs 
—Drein Tile _—Nests for Hens — Well Curts 
—Driveweys —Poultry Houses — Walls 


Experts in Concrete Construction 
Will Help You Build 


Whether you are going to bui!d a concrete silo or expect to use only 
a few sacks of cement about the place this year, it will “y you to send 
to us for any information you need. The books we © you without 
cost are written by experts in concrete construction, and will tell you 
exactly and in plain language how to go about the work. Thou- 
sands of farmers are successfully doing concrete work today with the 
aid of these books and by using Universal Portland Cement. 


Tear out the cotpon above and mail it today to our nearest office. 


U NIVERSAL ‘ec "Ccmenr COMPANY 








Bienen MINNEAPOLIS 
Frick Building Security Bank Building 
Annual Gutput 48,000,000 Sacks 



































AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


od kta Pec A ULE 
fuss «Rims ot or or vot o¢ Cold milk 
frome wi Si ie 
cuings. ‘The bow! Isa sanitary 
easity cleaned. Whether 
Satay Snces or cans = a= th 
“Box 1052 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR OD. eakSinsee t 


a 

Absolutely sanitary 
conditions in the dairy 
mean money saved and 
made. 

Before you buy an 
other milk can it will 
pay you to examine the 
santiary, Qurable 




















Milk | ans 


E Sante cones is smoothly sold 
ered ed and retinned. 


. As easily 
washed as agiass tumbler. 
turges material and workmanship is 
of the highest. We guarantee satisfaction. 
lf your dealer doesn’t handle Sturges 
= aboutitmow. Ask for cata- 


Think this over 
Parsons “Low-Down” Wagons 


may cost more, but They Are Worth it. 











a FAIRLEA Fanrt 
GE ee, 
























When ondertag 208 can save freight 
by specifying pment from our ware 
house at Syracuse, N. ¥., or New York City. 

Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 
508 S. Green St, - 0, TL 























Ask for Catalog 
Bailt exclasively for milkmen, bakers and butchers 


The Parsons Wagon Co., Box 503, Easiville, NW. Y. 























































No tenes, etebecs 


eee oe Pare oe te 


Riesegety rygeay of 1 tts 1 kind sold undera 


ee yg Itis me modern rém- 













































pounds butter; Country’ Life Fayne De eat age two 
494 pounds 21.9 pounds bu White 
‘Pon Se age 10 years, 432.9 pounds * milk, 7 
Ses, potiede mall "38.9 ponads. Wulter: “Country Lite 
Inka, va to, Yours, $21.6 pe de mal ds milk, 16 
'e 


years, 339 pounds milk, 17.6 butter. on 
pe og has within the past few weeks shipped bull 
calves jes in land, Ohio, 9 


Korndyke, conceded 
the breed today. ie A 


100 Berkshires to Auction 


A. Vean, su tendent of Kenotin farm, Wash- 
inne Mills, n writes: J. D. Cheseboro of Oris- 
a Falls, N Y, pought. from us on May 6 Kenotin 

ent » one .of our finest Jersey yearlings, 
daughter of eg ~—. a bull that has proved 
hard one beat the best show rings. In 
making his petinten, Or Cheseboro went to our 
books and saw an accurate yearly milk and butter 
fat record of all cows in the herd for a period from 
their first take a great deal of pride 


in 
of checking twice through milk room and 
milk route the total production assert that they are 
as dependable as official tests. We have just selected 
our herd of about 100 Berkshires 15 of the 
finest to go into the auction sale at Syracuse June 26. 
ere we are going to sacrifice 
emier llth, whose grand- 


hatching eggs from Ken in Sipgle Comb White Leg- 
horns are giving the ‘highest satisfaction wherever 
sold.—{B. A. H: 


Piace te Get Durocs 
. Dreisback of Kingston, O, writes: I have 
stock at sale by  Champioa 
ed to Logan Elm wonder 
have several extra 
A boars Champion Colonel that will make a 
— show this fall if . is looking for a show 
They corkers. I pen have a 


these records and their accuracy, and by our | 





' 


boar, 
Shetland pony for sale; prlee right if taken soon, and | 


a one-year-old gelding, color black when shed ott, 
sired by Imported stud.—[E. A. H. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


FAIRVIEW 
|FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiae Romndyne, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is13 years old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. what He has 
a ——— and vitali is sons are 
They are coming > be recognized 

= Sit a8 the greatest sires on earth. Look 
them up and if you want one of them write 
me. Also sons of Rag Ap ’ Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha aid 


E. H. DOLLAR, 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of aig ‘Cows, or 7 aa springers 
— these are h igh grade stock — have also 
three pure-bred Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. ms. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. 3. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S tor service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES 


ftom daughters of Pearl of the Dairy “Joe-De-Kol.”’ 
Sired by Sir Ormsby Korndyke whose two nearest dams 
average over 35 Ibs. butter and over 600 Ibs. of milk 
in 7 days; 135 Ibs. of butter and 2700 Ibs. of milk in 
30 days. The largest average bull in service today. 


EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 





~ Y N. Y. 




















30d st sires 























Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 
12 Registered Holstein Cows 
pean saat ser 


JOHN L ELSBREE, MILAN, PA. 


Chenango Valley ste Holsteins 
Carload of 1: le cows, 
fresh and nearby re 
Moo te ecwedes pe ke AS ved +) calve t pAug. 3 Central, Sept 


that will give satisfaction. 
F. J. Howard, Souuievallos? Y. ¥. 

















WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested Bureau of Animal In- 
auger for interstate shipment. 
ou make no mistake 














We have just received from the printer a 
catalog giving the pedigrees of our 


75 Finely Bred Young Bulls 
our neighbor need om, send for thie catalog at 
once Ea those whose and breeding suit you, and we 
uote you remarkably low 7, We can also spares 
‘fice young cows and hetfe 
ye — ° Holsteins, 


You 
STEVENS BROT HEES CO., Liverpool, N. ¥ 


Pioneer Farms 


Yo bulls aired. wo, Prince Hazel Korafyke No. No. 
61286.from dame with A. R. 0. records from 18 to 29 
lbs. butter in 7 pan — at’ prices that will please you. 
specta! offering— Young bull 8 mos. old from a 

dam for $70.00. Write, BE. Z. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 8. Y. 


Dairymen | Improve Your Herd 


4 3 has ale bei Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol 

b. daughters, one > of Pontiac 
all R. O.- Born « Jan 911, $100.00, 
Born By 2. Yat, #65 00. Born April ris. 1911, 965.00. 
If these are not whee Fy want, ask for ‘it, as I have 
some other fine indivi 


Cc, L. Banks, Lecus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 


Grade Holsteins 


‘We have several carloads of the best young cows 
that money will buy. If you want this kind, 
come and see them. Prices upon application. 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand,N.Y. 


Just One Service Bull Left 


Well marked, ? white, grand dams have A. R. O 
records that average over 29 Ibs. butter in 7 
days and 114 Ibs. in 30 days. $100 takes him. 
Bull calf ¢ weeks old, well bred and well 
marked. $25 if taken soon. Pench, Peo pock 
Farm,Cortland,N. Y., J. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (i) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H, F. Bull ety =~ Ist, 1912. Dam’s record 
21.80 at 2 years 3 years. Sire G Son to 
Hengerveld Deko — King egis. Price $60. 

A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. ¥. 


ALF Bern Feb. 23, 1912. Fine indriensie 
BU Lic 3-4 a Re ErowD, and is sired b 

man rveid; 40 A.R.O. daughters, 8 of them ee 
over 29 Ibs. in 7 days aaa is Tbs. in 30 days, and only 8 are 
full age. ‘Dam has A. R. O. 



































ecord of 17.96 lbs. as junior 2- 
year-old. She is from well- “pred large record strain. 
Ww. D. BOBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 


Orchardale Stock F arm | 
offers H. F. Bull Calf, born Nov. 12, 1911, 24-rb. 
Dam, Sire Grandson to Hengerveld De Kol | 
and King Segis. Price $75. 

Frank Murray, West Winfield, N. <1 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL GALVES 


High-class individuals. World record A. R. O. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
Son of a 25 lb. 3-Year-Old—For Sale 


Ideal Lelia DeKol, 89689,80n of Lelia Clothilde DeKol 2nd. He 
is 16 mo. of age and sired by ason of Korndyke Queen DeKol’s 
Prince. BROWN BROTHERS, Canton, St.Lawrenee County, N.Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 














Offers two (2) large and 
well-marked Holstein- 


Friesian yoahite wal bulls sired by Sir Cl “ge Prince |. 


(whose dam has 81 Ibs. butter 7 days) 
and % < —— with Ra and a =e. at 3 years 
rt) rite for dese — “e = ‘et ces. 


W. S. Hinchey, P. O; Box 
Thoroughbred Registered 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


from 6 mos. to 1 year old. ‘ One bull one year old whose three 
dayeprice 78.00 Theme from a records that s = 4 Tbs, in7. 

8,price ese from a grand-da: ~aA orndyke 
Manor De col, one year old, price $60 ‘ow Ssoruane. 
HK. Hw. WICK WIRE, Agee Tiatint ~ N. ¥. 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


oP ve want the Best money can buy, write,or 

r still,come and look at some ow the sons 

and daughters of Sir Rag apple He Korndyke 

from $76.00 up, with Dams of ecords, 
ADAMS, Munneville, nN. 9 




















CALVES 
ap Tope tt 
30 days, Ibs. and 156.92 Ibs. respec- 


ae SON & 80 
Halland Patent, N. ¥. 


oun. Ball 
R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 

Bros. Herd Sale 222844, {38 Hevtein hate 
cows. 8h 60 areal cows 
ee Ore 


. 0, Holstein Helfer Calves 
Sart nay 


+ elas v 


oy os Coates 
ant eves oes 
Fairview Farm 


Holstein 

















COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered Holsteins, fresh and 

nearby for.sale; also a Son of Joe Pledge a 

48710 who is. is at the head of our herd. Dam h 

22-Ib. Butter in 7 days, now in test aie een 
ay 


| of Grade Springers due April and 


JOHN R. FROST. Munneville, N. Y. 
100 FRESH AND FORWARD 
that will give satistaction. W.H.Wickham, Slate Hill, N.Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Dairy Breed 








Send for 
Amociation. Box 115, Brattleboro. Vi. 


American Agriculturist 


OATTLE BREEDERS 








VILLAGE FARM, WORCESTER, MASS, 











Island of, Jersey 


His dam is MA VIOL 
1906, yielding 1 Ib. 1 
2532 H. 


ETTE P. 1 
0 


ozs., butter, 92 "day 


Public Island Butter Test, May, 1902, 


Ibs. 


vigorous and very stylish. 


Bulls, sired by such famous sires as 


**stars’’ of the sale. 


purple. 


will be catalogued. 


Second Annual Sale 


Imported Jersey Cattle 


June 1ith, 1912 


Our splendid offering will be headed by 


Imp. Violette’s Noble 96626 


We believe IMP. VIOLETTE’S NOBLE to be one of the best. bred buts tha 
rsey. He is sired by the remarkable bull NOBLE OF OAKLANDS P. 
was sold at auction for $15,000, and whose get commanded 
H. C., = won Coertific: 


8 

C. who was sold at auction for $10,000, oO is the 
daughters, out of the famous butter-test cow VIOLET 
with a record of 3 

12 ogs. of milk. She also made the wonderful test of 2 Ibs. 4% ozs. when 220 days in milk. 


IMP. VIOLETTE’S NOBLE is a splendid individual, of grand constitution, 
Here is a herd-header and a bull that we firmly 


believe, when we consider his individuality and breeding, has no superior in this 
country. He will suvely make Jersey history. 


Golden Maid’s Prince P. 3027 H. C. 
Noble’s Jolly Sultan P. 4156 H. C. 
Gamboge’s Knight P. 3645 H. C. 
of superb individuality, most of them out of tested dams, will be. among the 
The females are a magnificent lot, splendid individuality and bred. in the 
Daughters of such famous sires as 
Golden Maid’s Prince P. 3027 H. C. 
Gamboge’s Knight P. 3645 H. C. 
Noble of Oakland’s P. 3909 H. C. 
Noble’s Jolly Sultan P. 4156 H. C. 
Cowslip’s Golden Noble P. 4498 H. C. 
Lucy’s Prince P. 3939 H. C. 


t has ever lef 
3908 H. C. 
morte prices at the 1911 
of Merit in Butter Test, Ma 
milk. She is a daughter of dy igh 2D P. 
sire % a pas string of high testing 
86557 H x winner of Gold Medal at th. 


ETTE F. 
Tbs. z of butter produced from : 








For Catalogue, 








H. V.. Prentice, Village Farm, Worcester, Mass. 


address Leander F. Herrick, Aucti 
When writing mention American Ag@riculturist 











ned 














‘Durocs : 


| other herd in th 
| offering spring pigs a bred individ: 
CHARLES F. 


re in herd. 
co _ older. show record. 


bhy 2a, Sat Grane a Campin Boars 

a state fairs 

and "other aiate to fait and tnt 
winn 


sk about them. 
SPRAGUE, INDIANWOLD 


2 Six 
olsteins =i: 

Sell 
Grandsire has over 50 A.R.O. daughters and sev- 


eral proven sons. Very attractive. Get prices. 
FARM, BOX 10, LIMA, OHIO 





| LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If. you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 


ing breeding anf quality, write E. A. PO 


WELL, 


904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Holstein 
HERD. BULL 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Must be individually perfect in 
every way. Closely connected, and 
well representing the very highest 
standards and record families of the 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however, a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 
Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 

TOWANDA, PA, 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
PEAN ENICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 


STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


You know that the only absolutely safe way 
te buy anything by mail is on approval. 
Keep your money in your pocket until you 
get value received and know it and then pay 
at your convenience. Our special offering 
this week is a registered Holstein bull—a 
show animal, FE prmd with an average daily 
record of dam and sire’s dam of over 
rt ay pounds per day, official. Value 
00. Special $192.50. Another one with 
bese ea value $225.00, special 
$97 Why pay more? One hundred 
five bargains in registered Hol 
males and females. I will give $100.00 cash 
to any man that will duplicate these offers. 
No money with order. T leave it all to you. 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 


























Country Life Farm 


Now offers owe zoung | bulls of superior breedin 
gn ‘ontiac 91122, 
a 1911. Sire is Korndyke Pontiac Cornuc ucopia passe, a 
brother to Pontiac y Korndyke, the new World's 
m for 7 and 30 daye butter ion, who he 
0. record for 7 days of 38.02 Ibs. butter and 156.92 
orndyke Pontiac Cornucopia is sired 
ke and out of a 2934 Jb. four-year-old. 
_— ee 9, 
lengerv 
the bload of the two 
and he is c 


oat ffi- 


handso 
a young buil i Wiese -- ‘tn. ‘crauctp oo 79030, 
Ww has 
made 108.6 lbs. milk in 1 snd 30.88 Ibe. b butter 
trom 707 Ibs. t De in7 ay =) oe is ees © 88 ~ 
record. Dam of ca’ Asggie jetertje K 
Beets 59539 with an A. R. O. record of 18.505 Ibs. butter in 
# days, she'le 2 daugh De kK 
This calf's dam an "s dam average for 7 days 4 66 
Ibs. — from 555.7 Ibe. milk. a fs in fine condition, 
size and « beauty. Price $65. ° 


Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield, N. '. 


Oakhurst Farm 


, ‘AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. 4. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 18999) 


ots sumpienely aGvantageoes yarchases in c! 
heifer me of these calvet 
sing a m of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
* tik 3 tor King and ein aes! Heo 
& Butter in is Hen- 
utter = hes twenty Caiclal » record 
holdin orld’s record three-year 

. tn seven days and _, Ibs. in 

in seven age and 106.335 lbs. 

R. 0, dame. 


123 Ibs. 
see Al + rome are A. 


Will be giad to send extended pedigrees 














oe 














Have for sale during the next thirty dzys 


50 High-Grade Holsteins 


bred 
pes esas 


eles he ya 
KINDS @& om cgprercenil CENTER, NEW YORK 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 
Poe ok te Seed 


. 






































— se l( 




















lnp. Raymond of the 


Leander F. Herrick, 





Winner of first prize, the Douglas prize, the Royal Guernsey 
Agricultural Society’s Champion Cup, and the-Guernsey 
Farmer's Silver Challenge Cup, 1910; the King’s Prize 1909 


and twenty-one of his daughters, 


Twenty daughters of other great Raymond sires, and as 
choice a collection of cows-in-milk, heifers-in-calf, yearlings 
and young bulls, as have ever been offered .at public sale. 


It is believed .that every female-in-milk has the ability to 
qualify for the Advanced Register. 


For catalogue address : 


When writing mention the American Agriculturist. 





ALFRED G. LEWIS | fe 


White Springs Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 
will hold his THIRD ANNUAL SALE of 
ONE HUNDRED 


IMPORTED 
GUERNSEYS 


on Thursday, June 13, 1912, at 
WHITE SPRINGS. -FARM 
The offering will be headed by 


most of them in calf, 


Worcester, Mass. 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and et producers. These 
»ws have milk records in the past year of 
1 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
tested and guaranteed to be perfect 

ery particular. 
Vv. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


sa magnificent young bull, born om 4, a. Sire, Ki 
oth e Pontiacs— Minnie Spoffo: 6 Ibe. milk, 2. 
lb tter in 7 days. She has two 30-Ib. s and her dan 


two 5)-lb. sisters that have ook & 
Another in same ¢ born Oct. 2, 1911; a te sive Koredykes 


Pontiac Pet. A.R.O.dam of good capacity and breeding. Others 

rea for servic, Pg a so also cows — — = 

aif. Pedigree charts. -» On uest. ng mn 
T8008 neade the herd my 


Pontise Korndyke”’ 
E.H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Our cows are selected from the best mi 
herds of central N. ¥. Can farnish carload 
or less of large, young, tuberculin tested 
or close neers, with yearly milk records of 
10.903 Ibs. £. T. & C. A. Welch, West Edmeston, N. Y. 
Located 25 miles from Utica, N.Y. Via D.L. W.R.R. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


5 fresh cows that are mang 40 to 60 Ibs 
iy ig 














A, 20 cows due soon. 

ing es 7 _* — due ee 

Oct. stered 

Holsten ane. = y for a bel pa 311F5. 


Jotn B. Webster, Cortiand, N. Y. 


BULL GALVES Siasmneseatoct | 


ters averaging at 2 years, + 1790 Ihe utter 
days. If yoo are tater ested in pet ae ae | 
has usteeos breeding, write for full partion 


lars and price 
LAS ‘th Sone, New Weedeteom, LY. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


of 
OF eas Fe8 breeding, 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn, 


JERSEY BULL CALF 


saiso 8 Fine Wane. Cait— 
Cold Spring Farm cede tress. N. ¥. 
























For Sale: GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF—Dropped March Ist, 1912 
Sire: R- — France of the Hougue, 
Dam: Imp. jaca’ Cloth of Gold, 39295. 


BULL CALF—Dropped February 29th, 1912 


Sire: 0b Bib» France of the Hougue, 


vepee" Ry wayinond’s Clara of the Ter- 
BULL CALF March 15th, 1912 
Sire: = 


mie J France of the Hougue, 


Dam: 18 game of Grasslands 21848. 
A number of under-year females for sale 
out of Imported cows. 


BRANFORD FARMS, Henry Fielden, Manager. Croten, Conn. 











RANFORD FARMS 


ROTON, CONNECTICUT 


: 15 Ayrshires and 
25 Berkshire Pigs 


to the Consignment Sale 


to be held at the State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, New York 


on June 25th and 26th 














1856 — RIV! AYRSHIRES — 1912 
Bull calves record cows and Imported 
sires at fa Ba od won more prizes 


iF. as 


Wootville, N. 
so Shetland re Hackney Ponies. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Gur Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 


they are d Sterling Sane 
lece, a son peaeemncee OF tnvt e « 
= Saree ee W. Bosae ARECOLL, Mer. 


LEE PREMIER 11th 


HEA DS OUR BERKSHIRE HERD 


ton of Sere Worle Pa 








(19) 731 









ch to improve the 
pro 

it them from 
an Gereraineer wan 


one of th 
a ES 
? ividuals all ages for sal 
all sold, service boars and young stock = —" 
H. C. &H. B. Harpénding, Seen 


BERKSHIRES “3:32: 
a's: Tilbury fen prices. Cut prices for next chirey dor te 
BERKSHIRES (05 ny since 
and a few ce 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
TT. J. KERR, Collins, New York 


sunny BANK FARM 



















ing: bred sows. SD and and Longfellow ‘Breed 
: 
A. F. jonen P.O. Box 117, Bridechamptem, N. G 





Route No. 1, Union, N. Y. | 


ood | 10-Duroc Bred Sows- 10 
Gl uiedse tenet that w 


pay 8 
Open gilts, fine 
a ee ege et 
by ER an ea Fie anther. “yor 
L. * Ob 
‘DUROG Plas = rs 2s 


say | HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES Sous css 
DUROC- JERSEYS 


by by Fair The wthy kind, 
tock for sale. 6. -L a. | oT Nend tor ctreakar 


D.H. “pREISBACH. P. 0. Box 187. Kingston, Ohie 


DUROC- > JERSEYS 


I's Pilot Wonder Tth, 
wie oe won wos at Imesaetional 1911, and Grst 
at Tilinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes. 


G. H. HAYES & CO., MOFFATT AVE., BI4GHAMTOR, 8.7 

















BERKSHIRE & SOWS erin sera eaverertea 

Syracuse, N. WV. 
ORCHARDS view, RERNSHIEES 
be uN a ere a =? de tas 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young SON. Bred sows, bi boars and To 
popular t 

Fairbanks and Independent. ee 

E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 

POLAND-CHINAS >.:2.?"ise% = 
Baio st State ate Fair, air 

and out of sows that have pretties’ winners. Some of 

Pairé not akin 


these are show 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAS Large, smooth.prolifie 


Sows, Fancy Young 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 


CHESHIRES AND PO AS 


sows = and a ples of the best lines of breeding. 
An fleeced Delaine sheep 
©: OWEN ©. CARM 


N, Trumansbarg, N. Y. 
Poland-Chinas 























Pige in pairs, by 
big prize-winning 





parents. S. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 
w 8. 1 yee ling Herd 
LARGE FOLARD CHINAS ear sling Bord 


Pleasantville. o 


a —— aa ag: 
open, Lc. SaeLakghiin, 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale ; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
by Istgand 2d prize boars, and as for dams, 3 | t prize 
sows, and Champion sow W.Va. State fair 1911. Others 
of of equal b breeding. Prices reasonable 

Stout's MMs, WwW. Va. 











Martin, 
SHE! b L D 0 s 1 FAR peessvenee BuRocs. 
both sexes 
ey, on "t breeding. 
red Go he Annes, Poaterd. N.Y. 
Woodland Dairy Durocs im Tyeat old trom, Y. State 
Prize Winners - Bowen, BR. F. 2. Syracuse 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Dorset Sheep 








YEARLING EWES to lamb this 
fall. Also choice ewe and ram lambs 
dropped fall, 1911. The following prizes 


are evidence of the qualityof our sheep: 

First prize for Get of Sire at Ohio and 

New York State fairs, 1911, and at 

Chicago Internationa! all first prizes 

except one. >. 
Heart’s Delight Farm, 

Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 














0. I. C. SWINE 


0. I. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No. 1. F.C. White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


MULE FOOT SWINE 








Aubrey y Farm Shropshires 


30 yearli and — ewes. A fine 
lot of early y— Ry yor action guaranteed. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

J. @. STACEY, 


R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 





| PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in Foundation stock 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 

Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 
Ohie Blue Ribbon Herd M 

' Champion Herd 

| ae This breed furnishes the Ay and most palat- 


able of meat. 
40HN a DUNLAP, Bex B, Williamsport, Obie 








YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 








for sale. H. Lb. vAnSwaLee Box 10, Springfield Conter,5.1. 

HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 

A very choice lot 

of mares, ba * 

FOR SALE #h* 

years. If desired 

for breeding, we give free service by Imported 

Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
AUCTIONEERS 

Aucti i 
Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school and become inde- 
ndent 








pegenet stock, short poe Syee. show bid prolific 
Order ng pigs now, high quality, 
Spe vetonn.. Tee poy wet oe at et ee ee 


. Term s July @th. Write toda 

‘or catalog. JONES NATL SCHOOL! 
2870W ashington Bivd.,Chicago,Carey M. 

AEE SS TRE ATT TTR 


go he hn 
, -OULTRY BREEDERS 








Don’t: Be 
F YOU are interested in $. C. White LEGHORNS 
DARLINGTON is 


LINGTON is you will surely be 2 clam. 
clam eating buckwheat cakes and sausages. 


A get eggs 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, 





be quick about it. DARLINGTON was here beiore you were worn. 
famous for its pretty girls and its homely men. 
Jast suppose for one moment you were a clam. 
Imagine a clam in love. Then eget out your map at cace. 
When you bave found where DARLINGTON jis you have found where the DARLINGTON EGG FARM 
is located. It is DARLINGTON. There you can see 1,000 breeders in one flock and house. You cap 
for hatching that for size make the Ostrich blush. 
in the L Léghorn line. And you will get fair honest treatment and a square deal. 


Alfred P. Edge, Box KH, DARLINGTON, MD, 


a Clam! 


you had better find out where DARLINGTON is and 
You will bear from DARLINGTON, 
If you don't find out where DAR- 
imagine a 


In fact, you cam get anything you wast 














Baby Chicks and Dackiings 


- = = «= «= «h5J 


HATCHING EGGS 
Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 


Write for bevtles 
White Horse Farm 














Mloyer s 


White Leghorns 








gt 
9 — and oer 
























BARRED ROCK EGGS 


rom free » hen eneched 
Se SErhine “ea: 50 3 » 
gene D. et, Doe Bun, Chester Co., 





HATCHING EGGS Rocce Sis‘per ts 
mn r hundred, 8. C. White Leghorns, $1.00 
, $5.00 per hundred. 


Siodicbweod Farms, Pittsfield, Mase 


4 WHITE ROCKS 
Ald gg 








# for is or rea | ‘00. 
Pure bred stock oe right. 
PERULACK, PA 


For Sale : 


HH. A. THATCHER 


Jonet: Wate Wyre reanelne an tg Fics 




















e. 

the gasoline engine has its place 
= any lade reser g the fact that 100 people 
ed or killed with mw gr ot where one 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
is injured oy a windmill. For the bags r supply, 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power amping bya 
Gasekne e e have become t; of it and are 
ying windmills. That is one reason why our 
windmill business increases from year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10% Oversize 


following: 
Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. 
I amsending you a photo- 
of one of the oldest 


it hon 
put up 
and fs fa 
for hundreds of head of cat- 
tle. It wasputupin the year 
1889 and is owned by Mr. 
Murde Monroe. The only 
repaire thie mil} has ever 
needed are one smal) gear 
and a rocker arm, the total 
cost or which was ¢2.50. This 
Aermotor ie etill running and 
doing good service, furnish- 
ing water fcr cattle 


‘LOUIS GACONET. 


Find, if you can, astate- 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 














Of course, there are places where s windmill 
©annot be used. There you will have to use a 
line engine, with ail of its disadvantages, 
e will furnish for that place a small engine 
wich costs but $37.60 complete, so it can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. we will furnish 
‘ou & pump oe best made—tfor $6.00, to 
Pumping with a larger engine. 
ey! for cataloves gi full information 
an wees A tor >. catenge. 
ouses : Oakland, Cal; nsas A 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 7 
By F. A. WAUGH 
Here is the right kind of a book: at last. It 
is a simple statement of the elementary prac- 
tices of pr pag ti Iture, fertiliz- 
ation, pruning, spraying, etc. It is, therefore, 
a-sort of primer for beginners. The same plain 
and definite purpose is set forth again in the 
preface as follows: 

This little book is written for the one who 
‘does nét know. The man who has already ar- 
rived may think it hardly worth while, but I 
ask him to remember that the simplest ques- 
tions are the ones oftenest asked, and that the 
beginners are the ones who oftenest need help. 

The present phenomenal development of 
country life, the unprecedented movement of 
city people “back to the land” has made it 
hecessary to treat. all.important agricultural 
subjects as Professor Waugh here treats the 
subject of fruit growing. The great majority 
of books are written for the professional 
farmer or fruit grower, for the one who has 
spent his -life on the soil and who already 
knows all the simple facts. ~~ these simplest 
things—the most 
just the things that the Secale’ beginner does 
Not know. 

The need of such a beginners’ book is, no 
doubt, more urgent in the fleld of fruit grow- 
ing than anywhere else, ‘and the reason is that 
this line of work appeals especially to people 
removing from the city to country. It appeals 
also to women, teachers, clerks of small means 
and men of broken. health who take up fruit 
growing as a recreation or for some other out- 
side reason. 

Furthermore, there is to be considered the 
needs of rural schools where agricultural sub- 
jects are now widely taught. Here also is a 
demand for some simple, Fee compact yet 
reliable statement of m 

Realizing these needs, pode realizing Profes- 
sor Waugh’s especial fitness to. prepare such a 
book, the publishers most strongly urged the 
project, and now consider it fortunate that the 
book is ready for distribution: The author = 
a —— fruit grower of wide experience; he 
has also been d in t for many 

years and knows what sort of information be- 
cioaoes require; and, what is perhaps the most 
important requirement, he knows how to write 
“a book. His Hoge A in_ presenting such sub- 
ects in readabl ive form is every- 
sou recogn aoe 
Cloth. 


Mlustrated, ° x7 inches. 120 pages. 
Price net, $0.75. 

















This is the tire which now outsells 
every other tire in existence. 


The tire that cuts tire bills in two. 
We spent ten years in perfecting it. 


The tire now used on some 200,000 Then, at one bound, this patent tire 


cars, after more than one million have 


been tested out. 
The Hookless Tire 


Note that this tire has no hooks 
on the base. You don’t hook it, 
like the old type, into the tim 
flanges, 

Through the base of this tire run 
six flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base unstretch- 
able. 

The tire can’t come off, whatever 
the presstire, because the base can’t 
stretch one iota. But remove one 
of the flanges and it slips off like 
any quick-detachable tire. 


Your removable rim flanges, with 
this new-type tire, are set to curve 
outward. Just slip them to the op- 
posite sides. Then the tire when 
deflated rests on a rounded edge, 
and -rim-cutting is 


jumped to the topmost place. All motor 


car owners should know this tire. 


Tf the tire is wholly or partly de- 
fiated, these curved-in flanges dig 
into the tire. That is the cause of 
rim-cutting. 





This type of tire may be wrecked 
in a moment if punctured and run 
fiat. 

Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined tires of this old type 
are rim-cut. No-Rim-Cut tires save 
this 23 per cent: 


Also 25 Per Cent 


We make these tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—10 per cent over the rated size, 
That is done to save the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 

This 10 per cent oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under aver- 
age conditions cut tire bills in two, 


Our Patent 


The only way to make a practical 
tire of this modern type is controlled 
by the Goodyear patents. Other 
methods are not satisfaf#tory. 

So nearly all the demand for tires 
that can’t rim-cut centers on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 





made impossible. 


This tire fits any 
standard rim. 


Saves 23 
Per Cent 


The old-type tire, as 
shown in next column, 
must be hooked to the 
rim flanges. So these 
flanges are set to curve 


(j00D,SYEA 


AKRON, OHIO 


Rim-Cut Tires 


hy or rat Non-Skid Treads 


growing faster than 
we can build the tires. 
It is larger now than 
for any other tire. 
You should investi- 
gate these tires. 
men who. use them. 
Saving half ontire up- 
keep means too much 
to miss. 


And that demand is 


on 13 years.of tire 
making—is Alle? with fon 
you doult now. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 











inward. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE. & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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It’s the best one I have.é tten 
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LIGHT. NAVE 


* @etreal protection for your buildings while you 
@reaboutit. The Dodd System revolutionized 
thelig htning rod world. It tanght scientists and 
insurance companies alike that lightning could 
becontrolled. It is the system endorsed gener- 
ally by insurance companies. The “ Dodd Sys- 
tem of protection”’means not merely out woven 
copper wire rod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It is all 
important that chimneys, pipes, projections, 
gables, stoves, eave. troughs, etc., be consid- 
ered. Fustallation can be entrusted only to 
skiliéd men. D.& S.rodsare installed only by 
thoroughly trained,licensed erectors. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep you from mak- 
ing a.mistake. Write for it. 

Dodd @ Struthers, 717 6th Ave., Des Moines, Is. 
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Orayesheresartor. 














